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Find Yoursel | 
in this list: 


The numbers will show you — 
which of the Ingersoll watches 4 
are best suited to your needs. & 
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Automobilists, 8, 4 
Baggagemen, 9, 10, 6 
Boys, 6, 1, 11, 8 
Boat Owners, 8, 5 
Bricklayers, 9, 11 
Businessmen, 3, 2, 4, 5, 7 
Carpenters, 9, 11, 4 
Chauffeurs, 8, 4, 6 
Conductors, 10, 4 
Cooks, 7, 12 
Doctors, 3, 7, 8, 2 
Drivers, 9, 10, 6 
Electricians, 11, 5, 8 
Engineers, 2, 8, 5 
Factory Men, 9, 1, 5, 4 
Farmers, 6, 9, 3 
Firemen, 6, 10, 2 
Fishermen, 6, 9, 1 : 
Foundry Workers, 9, 1, 5 
Girls, 12, 8, 7 
Housekeepers, 7, 12, 8 
Hunters, 8, 5, 1l 
Laboratory Workers, 6, 8, 3 
Laboring Men, 9, 1, 6 
Lawyers, 3, 5, 7, 4 
Lumbermen, 9, 6, 2, 4 
Machinists, 2, 8, 5 
Miners, 6, 9, 11, 10 
Motormen, 8, 5, 2 
Night Workers, 5, 6, 7, 8 
Nurses, 8, 6, 12 
Office Workers, 7, 3, 4 
Plumbers, 9, 11, 6, 5, 3 
Protessional Men, 3, 5, 7, 4 
Railroad Men, 2, 3, 5, 8 
Sailors, 8, 9, 6 
Salesmen, 3, 5 
Shoppers, 12, 8 
Sportsmen, 8, 11 
Soldiers, 8 
Students, 7, 2, 5 
Teachers, 7, 3, 12 
Telegraph and Telephone 
Operators, 12, 8, 7 
Travelers, 7, 8 
Watchmen, 6, 8, 5 
Women, 12, 7, 8 
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Radiolite Two-in-One 
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Reliance $3.50 
(screw case) 






































Reliance $6.00 


Reliance $3.00 
(gold-filled case) 


(snap case) 
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Waterbury Radiolite x 
$4.00 4 
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Radiolite 
Strap Watch $4.00 
In plain dial, $3.00 


Triumph $1.50 
$2.25 





Midget $2.50 
In glow dial, $3.50 


Junior $2.50 


THustrations of watches are '2 actual size 


Eclipse $2.00 


















A Quarter-Century : 
of Ingersolls 





N 1892 the House of 
Ingersoll was marketing 
now 






from $6.00 down. 
to make you better acquainted 
with the newer models. 


“*Radiolites’’ 


Most interesting of all are the 
‘*Radiolites,’’ watchesthat tell 
time in daylight and dark. The | 
hands and figures are thickly § 
layered with a new self-lum- | 
inous substance called ‘‘Ra- 
diolite.’"”. ‘Radiolite’ con- 
tains genuine radium (only a © 
little is needed) and glows as 3} 
brightlyaseverforat leasteight — 
years—probably much longer. |) 


Jeweled Watches 


The Reliance is thin, accurate 
and handsome. You now have §. 
a choice of snap case, dust- — 
proof screw-case, and extra | 
high-grade ten-year gold- 
filled case. 


The Waterbury is a man’s 
watch, small and with four 
jewels. It is accurate, sturdy 
and good-looking. 


Special Watches 


Have you seen the ‘*Two-in- 
Ones’’— ideal for desk or bureau? 
And the strap watches in plain 
and glow dial, that both men and 
women are wearing? Youcan see 
them at any Ingersoll dealer's 
store, alongside the familiar 
Triumph, Eclipse, Junior and 
Midget, and the Radiolites and 
jeweled models. 
CANADIAN PRICES: Radiolite, © 
$2.25; Radiolite Two-in-One,$2.50; f@ 
Reliance, snap, $3.50, screw case, —& 
$4.00. gold-filled case, $7.50; & 
Waterbury, plain dial, $3.50, 
glow dial, $4.50. Other models 
same as in U.S.A. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco Montreal 
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The Crisis with Germany 


By W. M. R. 

NITED STATES 
blockaded by Germany. 
do not sail because of Germany’s threat of 


ports are etfectively 


United States ships 


ruthless submarine warfare against all neutral ships 
in certain sea-zones. The neutral nations of the 
world are effectively blockaded by Germany. 

President Wilson asks the congress for authority 
to use the forces of the government for the asser- 
tion and protection of American rights on the sea. 
His call to all other neutrals to join with this 
country in severing relations with Germany has 
elicited from them protests against the blockade, 
but none has severed relations. Austria-Hungary 
will probably stand with Germany on the blockade, 
despite her assent to this country’s view that ships 
shall not be sunk without warning. Ambassador 
Penfield will probably be ordered to ask for his 
passports at Vienna. 

There seems to be no prospect of negotiating 
away the very grave difficulty. 

Though our ships are interned in our own ports 
by foreign threat and though our domestic com- 
merce is paralyzed, it is a fact that there is no 
The peace sentiment of 
It is being 


popular demand for war. 
the people is strong and widespread. 
Lrought powerfully to bear upon the President and 
congress. Ninety millions of Ameritans are not 
anxious to plunge into the hell from which even 
more millions of Europeans are praying to escape. 
Fool pacifists and fool jingoes are saying absurd 
Frenzied espionage 


things about the situation. 


mmeasures are being urged. But the general senti- 
ment is in favor of resisting the horrible fascina- 
tion of war. I think this is an accurate estimate 
of public opinion. And public opinion rules this 
land. The public opinion favors watchful waiting 
primarily for a way out other than war. 

But is there another way out? Can the country 
continue to submit to the German order, which 
in effect, if not in’ purpose, is an act of war against 
this government? Shall this country be denied free- 
dom of the seas, because of Germany's necessity ? 
Germany will not qualify or modify her order. 
She blockades the United States in order to blockade 
the Intente Alhies. 


ades Holland and Denmark to blockade Germany 


Secause Great Britain block- 


docs not justify Germany in blockading us. She 
flouts our contentions for respect for international 
law after assenting to them and in doing so in- 
flicts injuries upon our people. 

The question is whether the people of the United 
States believe that patience under contempt will 
upon the whole have better result for us and for 
the world than bellicose resentment of affront to 
national dignity and honor? Do the majority hold 
Jack lalstaff's views as to “honor?” Sir John is 
not an admirable national symbol. 

My opinion is that this country would not be 
so calm if bellicose action on our part did not involve 
helping the Entente to erush Germany. It would 
have fought any time the past two weeks to show 
Germany her place, but for the fact that Germany 
is sore pressed by her foes and her sea-orders are 
Ninety- 
nine men out of one hundred men feel that way 


aimed at them and hit us only indirectly. 


about it. They are willing to rest on our rights 
in consideration of the fact that our participation 
in the war would help the Entente powers who have, 


with somewhat better manners, and without cost 


of American lives, interfered with our freedom of 
the sea. That is why there is no upflare of war 
feeling in rebuke of the President’s evident intention 
to go as slow as possible and trust in time as a 
solvent of the difficulty. So far, so good. 

3ut American ships should sail. They should sail 
armed or convoyed, subject to the German right of 
summons, visit and search and to capture or de- 
struction if they carry contraband of war. Even a 
ship carrying contraband cannot legally be sunk with- 
out warning. We should sail our ships as an asser- 
tion of national right and as a declaration of inter- 
national law as against what Germany and Austria- 
Hungary have conceded to be lawless war. This 
country must stand for law as against force. It is 
our duty to exert our power against the initiation 
of international anarchy. If we fight it should be 
for public right rather than for the Entente. The 
at present Laodicean public will see this and, un- 
happily, see it red if Germany should sacrifice more 
American lives in defiance of the rules of civilized 
warfare. 

The President sees that while it is no part of 
our business to help the Entente, it is equally no 
part of our business to help Germany starve Great 
Britain, but it is our business to assert not only 
our own but every other neutral’s rights on the 
world’s wide waters, and any persons who think he 
will not fight when he must ignore the strong 
tincture of John Calvin in his mental and moral 
make-up. As for his dilatoriness—well, it is easier 
to get into war than to get out of it, once in, and 
“patience is bitter but its fruit is sweet.” Woodrow 
Wilson’s idea of honor is not Jack Falstaff’s mauger 
Mexico and the pedestrian tactics of his notes to 
the European belligerents. His idea now seems to 
be to mark time and let Germany, if she will, make 
our case, as she is doing in the stoppage of our 
sea commerce. The American people are with him 
and they are not “for peace at any price.” They 
make allowances for Germany’s desperate plight in 
the war, but they will not stand for an embargo 
on our shipping established by a foreign power. 
They are as patient as Lincoln was under greater 
provocation for some time after Sumter was fired 
on. They are patient with the patience of Woodrow 
Wilson and willing to suffer a little to make sure 
they are right even against the arrogance of the 
Teuton order to all neutrals to keep off her sea. 
They hope there will be no war with Germany, but 
they will not be German vassals. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
The Wild Asses 
IL.I-ASS performances by pacilists who say 
that the press is subsidized for war by 
british gold and the munition-makers are 
no more absurd than the shrieks of jingoes that all 
persons who don’t want war are German spies in 
disguise. Jévery crisis brings the “bugs” to the 
fore. Sensible people pay no attention to their 
extravagances of speech and conduct. A man may 
be honest and true whether for war or for peace. 
And common sense Americans don’t want to pay too 
much for either whistle. 
fe of 
Pass the Children’s Code 
Missourk! could not possibly better advertise the 
backwardness for which the state is unfortunately 
helieved to stand than by defeating or smothering 





ted the ( ( ¢ ‘ nic 
( 1 1 | for t 
4 ‘ ’ ‘ 1 ( ’ 1 
+4 ’ ‘ | ] | » to thre ( ple { 
tion and debasement « human beimes Only the 
most hopelesly ignorant Becotianism can defend 
opposition to this legislation Nothing but mises 


le part of petty politi 
Code bills 


Children’s 
] 


legislators in both houses wall yield 


able, narrow self-interest on t 
cians is arrayed against the 
lL hope that th 


to the angels of 


better natures in 
children the 


youth and follow the humane and far-secing leader 


thea response to 


the appeal to save for thre rights of 


ship of Mr. Frank Hl. Farris in the House, and 
Messrs. Carter M. Buford and kdwin LL. Moore in 
Missour? must not deny to children the 


ble enroyvment | childhood 


the Senate. 

fullest possi then 
What The light On 

\in the talk about the great war beme fought on 


have 


French and 


basis is twaddle. Russia 


British, the 


a prolubition may 
suppressed yodka. But the 
the Italians in the armies have alcohol stimulants 
Millions of hiters of 


the French soldiers every year. So with the Italians. 


\nd tl 


in plenty. wine are supplied 


wc Urer 


The British Tommy has lis) bees 


mans have done some wonderful tightine on the 
streneth of beer. 
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GOVERNMENTAL control of newspaper advertising 


is evoked to help fight the Demon Rum \ eoy 


ernmental censorship ot news is contemplated 


among the first steps in preparation for possible 


war. ‘The arguments in favor of this are specious. 


Not one of them, nor all of them together is suf 


ficient to outweigh one consideration against it, 
namely that when the government proceeds to sup 
press liberty of thought and print and speech, the 
end of all Itherties is begun. 

Annexation 


should 


enabling act for the annexation by St 


Missourt’s legislature pass at once the 
Louis of the 
more densely populated parts of St. Louis county. 
The act provides that the regions referred to shall 
not be annexed save upon the consent of the people 
of the territory expressed at the polls. 


of the 


The people 


county may or may not desire annexation, 


but enough of them do to justify their demand that 


the proposition be submitted to a vote. Many of 


the suburbanites fear annexation means heavier 


taxation, but this does not necessarily follow, and 


even if it did, it must be remembered that for a 
small increase in taxes they would receive much 
hetter public service in’ many ways Pass the 
annexation enabling act. 

Ne 
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Where Taxes Don't Fall 


CONTEMPLATING proposed taxation and expenditure 
in this country under the stress of the apparent 
imminence of war, one loses all sense of the mean- 
i that 
that bears none of these taxes is the one thing that 


ing of figures It is noticeable the one thing 


goes right along increasing, war or no war. I mean 


landlord 


prosperity than anybody. He 


land value. Thi profits more .by war 


is called upon to pay 


less. All taxes save a tax on land yalues are taxes 


upon production. Land values are absorbed by 


privilege. It is privilege, and not production, that 
should support the government, 
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Miss Lowell’s Visit 
Miss AmMy Lowe Lt, a poet and a person, has been 


with us this week telling us about the Imagists and 


Imagism. Her addresses have the charm and orig- 


inality of her poetry and her poetry, | think, is “the 
true, the blushful ; 


’ \! +1 
i.owell’s 


Hippocrene, Mliss 


imagistic creed is an assertion of the fundamental 
fact of poctry. All 


imagism It 


eo00d poctry is essentially 


feclinge of 


thought, the 


presents the 
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Inger by means of the exact word that conveys 
poct Il meanis Kyen the cliches that Miss 
| HW condemy ( nee vood imagism. Th 
re good imaszes vet, though much shop-worn 

hat Miss Lowell pleads for is avoidance of imita 
tion and this can be accomplished by clear seeing 


and clear thinking upon life and by choiceness and 


definition in expression. The singer of “Sword 
Plades and Poppy Seed” and “Men, Women = and 
Ghosts” simply proclaims freshly, anew, the old 


truths of poctic art, truths to which even Tennyson 
fealty, despite her disparage- 
Miss 


is excellent, not because she is an imagist, but be- 


and Swinburne yield 


ment of their performances. Lowell's poetry 


cause she is a imagism is beautifully 


poet. Her 
best when it is expressed in a language not recon 
dite, not endowed with esoteric meanings accepted 


1 


hy the few. The thing that makes poetry of what- 


ever school, is the blended thought and passion that 
that 


reader the poet’s mood, that re-creat 


transfigure the subject, communicate to the 


for the reader 
out of the material of observation and experience, 
anew world—giving at the same time to airy nothing 


a local habitation and a name. I know of no true 


poct from Homer to the charming lady presently 
with us who is not an imagist. Miss Lowell's work 
is a forward movement that goes like so many 
forward movements back to old ground. It = is 


good to know that in all places where she appears 
The 


who 


she is raptly listened to by large audiences. 


people are interested in’ poetry, when = one 


knows tells them about it. And this is a very good 
sign. For poetry is religion, and religion is love, and 
this old 


things, is 


what world needs now above all other 


more love, since we can have true love 


only for truth and beauty. 

ofp of 
the an 
Ir Missouri's legislature does not vote to destroy 


Reform 


forever the old system of contract convict labor in 


the state penitentiary, Governor Gardner should go 
to the people and tell them of the evils that flourish 
under the system. When the people know they will 
sce that their representatives vote to end the enor 
mity. Then the governor should call a special ses- 


sion and submit the penitentiary reform measure 


again, Our prison must not be a slave pen. Our 
prisoners should not be exploited for the profit of 
contractors, 


ote of 
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Why Russta Wobbles 
Russia is the danger point in the great war, so 


far as the Entente is concerned. Russia is ruled 


by classes that fear the war may mean social reyolu- 
tion. Russian government is curiously inefficient in 
the war. Or else it checks Russian forces just short 


of victories, for a purpose. Russia acts as if she 


does not want to win the war for her allies—until 
they give her what she wants. [Her armies sweep 
on tremendously and then fade away into mere 


dilatory retreat. Whenever she seems likely to do 
anything conclusive there are cabinet upheavals at 
home and paralysis attacks the armies. Russia is 
in the war for her own ends. They are not identical 


with the ends of her allies. Russia is not fighting 


for democracy. There’s a story apropos. We won- 
der why the Entente hasn't mastered the situation in 
When the forces sailed for Salonica it was 
that their 


by an uprising, fostered by the Entente army under 


(;reece, 


understood arrival would be signalized 
General Serrail, the declaration of a republic, and 


the alignment of Greece with the anti-Teutonic 
powers in an attack upon Bulgaria to save Serbia. 
King Constantine was to be deposed and sent out of 
the country or put away in the Cretan labyrinth or 
whatever is its modern equivalent. This programme 
Was definitely decided upon, The republican element 
in Greece was ready. But General Serrail grew cold. 
The Entente army was not ready for the occasion. 
Revolution was crippled. No one knew for a long 
time what had occurred to prevent action by General 
Serrail. 


hnow. 


Now, many people in Europe think they 


They say that the programme was vetoed 








hy the Czar. He notified his allies that being in the 


king business himself he would stand by the kings’ 


union and would not stand for any indignities being 
put upon Ning Constantine. The story may not Ix 
ereatest living war corre- 


I But that 


true. I heard it from the 


spondent. He did not tell it as the truth. 
it is widely believed in [ntente capitals is evidence 
that there is not 
there should be. 
rumors that Russia will make a separate peace with 
A yictory for the Entente would prob- 


so much contidence in Russia as 


This accounts for the recurring 


Germany. 
ably mean a triumph for the Duma, now almost sup- 


pressed. Russia is almost as much a menace to 


sritish, French and Italian hopes as she is, ap- 


parently, an aid to their purposes and she remains 
a danger, a possible deserter, so long as the present 


Russian government remains unchanged, 


ote ote 
lighting I'red 
GENERAL Frep FUNStToN lived the true romance. 


He achieved his ambitions. Character was destiny 
with The he captured 


one of the wrongs that war makes right. 


\eutnaldo 
But he 


him. way was 
was a brave man with brains, and a soldier without 


being a martinet. Ile served his country well and 
for that service shall his memory be honored. 
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The Auto's Virtues 
Sr, Louis is having the greatest automobile show 
had. The auto is popular. It is also 
It has an appeal to the many on the 


And the makes mul- 


it has ever 
beautiful. 

score of both use and beauty. 
still more 
cheap cars than ever, and more dear ones. Little 
the auto, but there 


tiply and the people buy. There are 
is there new in the essentials of 
is much new and ingenious in designs and in equip- 
for comfort and in devices for the down-keep 


still 


when we get good roads, and good roads will make 


ment 


of up-keep. There will be more automobiles 


business, from the proceeds of which may be bought 
still more automobiles. It is not yet near noon of 
And it’s a good day, 
It enables the knitting 


the day of the automobile. 


for the auto is a civilizer. 


of folks tovether and it enables folks to escape 
from folks when necessary. We are getting over 
the abuse of the machine and just learning how 


and 


And 


affords calls for more comfort and pleasure, more 


to use it. such comfort pleasure as it 


widely diffused among the people, an clevation of 


the standard of living. More grace and power to 


the horseless wagon! 
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Cnloading on W. W. 
Now we are told that the treaty providing for 
the payment of $25,000,000 to 
Panama.in 


Colombia for viola- 


tion of her rights in taking over the 
canal zone cannot be ratified at the present session 
of the senate. We shall probably use the money to 
pay for the Danish West We have not yet 


decided what kind of 


Indies. 


eovernment we will “give” 
those islands and we may have another Philippine 
problem in little upon our hands. The question is 
to be left to the President. 
everything to the President these days. It 
all right—it 


right; but there is grave dang 


We are leaving nearly 

may be 

is all right while the President is all 

in giving any man, 
however good, too much power. 

ote ate 

Mr. UPHAM this 


issue, “A Common Sense Army,” 


FREDERICK ADAMS’ article in 
is commended to 
all who are interested in the vital question of com- 
pulsory military service. 
ste of 
Mr. Moore’s Opera 
In this city, one man, Mr. Homer Moore, has 
written the words, composed the music, rehearsed 
the singers, stage-managed the production, directed 
the orchestra and done the presswork for an opera, 
which, if not distinctly great, is pkeasantly and dra- 
matically as well as musically representative of the 
Italian school. Fate waylaid the work on the first 


“Louis XIV” is an in- 


. ° ° . 1 
teresting achievement in music and drama. It should 


night, but could not slay it. 











the ; , . ; ‘ 
please many music-loyers in future, for it has 
a cualities short of the grand manner which entitle 
nye . : ‘ * 
; t to survive. Mr. Homer Moore, music editor of 
e a : , . ; we 
the Republic, is to be credited with a high artistic 
re- = ° ee P 
accomplishment, even though the music critics of the 
lat o8 . ‘ : 
Republic's rivals almost tied themselves in’ knots 
1C¢ y : : ; . ° 
trving to avoid saving as much by dilating upon his 
as saat : : é 
first-night troubles over a tenor whose throat had 
ne ; 
it cone back on tim, 
“ ste ote 
= ° . pe 
Big Business Yields 
I) ; : . pees 
, hii paper manufacturers are said to be willing 
oO - . “ . 
to let the government {ix a price tor their product. 
p- aaa : Bie ie : 
Phis, after they had blazed with indignation at the 
ns . : : : 
very thought of governmental meddling with pri- 
nt ; ; ; 
vate business. Regulation has come to stay and it 
is certain that.in no far distant time business wili 
ery for more of it rather than less. Business itsetl 
is beginning to realize that it cannot longer = run 
es amuck. 
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ne A Common Sense Army 
7 By Frederick Upham Adams 


HieRIE should, in my opinion, be constituted a 
regular standing army of not less than 500,000 
men, and this force, wher not engaged in 

war, should devote a considerable portion of its time 
to the construction of public roads titted for the pur- 
poses of peace as well as for the exigencies of war. 
The main objection to a large regular army in 
Not only 
productive 


times of peace is that it is non-productive. 


is such an army absolutely devoid of 
ability but its maintenance imposes a vast expense 


The 


conventional functions of a regular army establish- 


which must be met from the public pocket. 


ment are to drill men and to plan for a war which 


the public hopes never will happen. Only a few 


hours each day are devoted to drilling. The regular 


soldier spends not more than four hours of the 


twenty-four in the task of preparing himself for 
the stern duties of war. 


We of the United 


States are justly accused of a lack of efficiency in 


We hear much about efficiency. 


numberless matters which need not be discussed 


here, but we may congratulate ourselves that we 


have not yet indulged in the folly of withdrawing a 
; million or half a million men from productive pur- 
suits and condemning them to idleness most of the 
Waking hours of the day. Such a system is the 
sublimely idiotic apex of inefficiency. 
assume that the regular soldier 
now has eight hours for sleep, three hours for drills, 
and three hours for meals. There remain ten hours 


most of them daylight hours. He now. spends 


these ten hours in loafing, reading, and some of it 
in drinking. I propose that the regular soldier shall 


drill 


public roads five hours, thus completing the eight- 


three hours and work on the construction of 


hour day for which the labor organizations contend. 
We will then have this daily schedule for the pri 


vate in our regular army: 
Slee iD S hours 
Meals 3 a 
Drills ” 
Work 5 
Recreation y 
Total .. 24 
{ Since these men will become producers, their pay 
should be increased. There are about 300 workine 
¥ . re ° 2 
gays in the year. The men will work five hours 
cach day, or a total of 1,500 hours a year. Pay 


them thirty cents an hour, or $450 a year for this 


labor. In consideration of their regular military 
duties they receive their board and lodging, clothes 
You thus take 


irom the soldier in the regular army the stigma 


and possibly a few other perquisites. 
which now attaches to his profession. He will re- 
ccive pay only for useful work actually rendered. 
Ile will practically volunteer his military services. 
let us assume that 133,333 young men enter this 
service each year, each individual serving three years 
and then retiring to constitute a trained unit in the 
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reserve Corps of the nation. There would thus be 
established in three years a national army of 400,000 
men with 133,333 enlisting and 133,333 retiring each 
year. 

Young John Smith enlists, we will say, at the age 
His pay for three years will total $1,350. 
At the age 


of twenty. 
He certainly should save $1,000 of this. 
of twenty-three or twenty-four he returns to civil 
life with $1,000 saved. How many young men have 
a capital of $1,000 at the age ef twenty-four? Not 
one in a hundred. 

He has something worth to him and to his coun- 
He has 
become a man in the true sense of the word. He is 
one of the real units in the nation he stands ready 
He has 


try vastly more than this thousand dollars. 


to protect. He has improved his physique. 
performed healthy out-of-door work which should 
add years of vigorous life to his age. He has 


learned discipline, obedience to proper authority, 
and, more than all else, he has had three years of 
actual experience in the open and under conditions 
which closely approximate those of actual warfare. 

It may be urged that young men will dislike the 
work of road-building. If this nation, be worth 
protecting and preserving, and if we be in actual 
danger—and all intelligent citizens now realize the 
menace—the question of what young men or old 
men like or dislike to do must be ignored. If we 
are to have an army worthy of the dignity and needs 
recruited from volunteers 
will be 


of the nation it must be 
or forced by conscription. 


of conscription if the compensation offered for three 


There no need 
years of service to volunteers be reasonably attrac- 
tive. 

The main task of the modern soldier is the hand- 
ling of dirt. The shovel and the pick, and not the 
musket and the saber, are the principal weapons in 
the hands of the modern private. It therefore fol- 
lows that a soldier in times of peace should become 
inured to this sort ef work and adept with its tools. 
The construction of great public highways therefore 
presents itself as the perfect solution of this prob- 
lem. It meets with scientific efficiency every re- 
quirement. It gives to the soldier a practical train- 
ing in the very kind of work which will be his in 
the case of the invasion of his country by a foreign 
his paid labor 


foe. The highways constructed by 


will be of inestimable value in case of such an in- 
vasion. Tending 


highways are of equal value for transportation in 


such a possible invasion, these 
times of peace. 

For purposes of peace as well as for the impera- 
tive requirements of national defense the United 
States stands in need of not less than 150,000 miles 
of broad and scientilically constructed highways, and 
every mile of this great system should be planned 
and constructed under the direction and expense of 
the national government. These roads should be of 
concrete, of a thickness not less than eighteen inches, 
properly reinforced with metal rods, and provided 
with curbing and gutters. Such a roadbed, properly 
last, 


repairs, for generations. 


without more than nominal 


With roads thirty-six feet 


constructed, will 
wide, this would require per mile about 10,000 cubic 
yards of concrete. On a large scale this can now be 
contracted for at about $2.00 a cubic vard, or $1.00 
a surface yard. This will be disputed by some au- 
thorities, but the facts will bear out this estimate on 
any undertaking of the magnitude contemplated, 
Who will furnish the enormous quantity of ce- 
ment required for this national road building? The 
national government will erect the cement mills and 
the army will do the work. There is an unlimited 
amount of raw material for cement in this country, 
secret and the 


patents or processes, 


there are no 
field is open to anyone haying the capital and the 


The 


new 


cement in- 
field of 


demand for the finished material. 


dustry has no call on this job. It is a 
endeavor, one which demands an enormous quantity 
of cement, which must be furnished at) minimum 
cost. 

More than that, road building is possible in the 


northern part of the United States only seven or 


IL) 


When cold weather sets 


in, a considerable portion of the soldier road build- 


eight: months in the year. 


ers will be transferred to the southern sections, but 
[ plan that probably 150,000 of them should be 
massed in and about the cement and other manu fac- 
turing centers which will be established. So far as 
is practical and possible, this semi-military and semi- 
industrial army should produce all that it requires 
in its activities. 

There should be created, in districts well removed 
from the coasts, a number of huge military and 
manufacturing plants operated by the government 
They would 


manned by its members. 


which enters into general consump- 


and army 
produce nothing 
tion, and thus will menace no private enterprise. 
In these plants should be produced the clothes and 
army; the powder and explo- 
am- 


uniforms used by the 


sives used in war or in industrial operations ; 


munition of all kinds for current use or for reserve 


stock; rifles, cannon, and artillery of all kinds; 
cement, dredges, plows and other materials and de 
vices used in road-building or other engineering 


operations. 

All these would be 
eincering Corps, with the labor performed by enlist- 
ed men detailed for that purpose. The bulk of this 
work would be done in the winter months when out- 
of-door work is impossible, the men working in 


in charge of the U. S. En- 


shifts of six hours each, with two hours for drill 
instead of three as in the warmer months. 

It would easily be possible to devise a system by 
which all of the enlisted men would spend a portion 
of their time in these government manufacturing 
plants and thus obtain a practical knowledge of me- 
chanics and a training which later would be of great 
value to them. 

Far more than that, this system would create a 
steadily increasing reserve of men possessed of prac- 
tical knowledge of the manufacture of war materials. 
In the event of actual war conditions, the govern 
ment would have at its command hundreds of thou- 
sands of men fitted to take their places in public or 
prjvate munition plants. 

The ‘initial cost of such plants as I have in mind 
would be small compared with the insurance they 
provide. The cost of two or three battleships would 
provide and equip all of the cement and other plants 
required to give employment to an army of 150,000 
or 200,000 men. There are private corporations now 
in the United States which employ from 50,000 to 
200,000 men. Is it too much to ask that the United 
States provide equal facilities when its very existence 
is the prize to be attained? 

I am planning, you will note, to keep this army 
of 400,000 men steadily at work a sufficient number 
of hours in all the weeks of the year to make the 
military service practically self-sustaining. The plan 
I am outlining will not only provide the United 
States with an army of 400,000 men, at only a nom- 
but it future 


but faintly expressed in terms 


inal initial will result) in 


benefits which can be 


expense, 
of tens of billions of dollars. 

The one defect of my plan is that it is too ob- 
We of the United States think 
we are the most practical people on earth. The sad 
fact is that we are so little practical that we seldom 


viously practical. 


do anything worth while until the obvious is kicked 
We are all “from Missouri.” We have to 


into us. 
be “shown.” We cannot see a thing on paper, and 
think we are wise and cautious when we are too 
often simply blind and stupid. 

With which dissertation | will resume my at 


tempt to make clear the theory that it is more prac 
tical that an 400,000 soldiers in F 
peace should perform some useful work five or six 


hours a day than that they should loaf and drink ten 


army of times of 


hours out of the twenty-four. 
If I had the power to promulgate and enforce one 
this that law 


law governing the people of nation, 


would read about as follows: 
“Every male citizen of the United States between 
- - . ‘ 
the ages of twenty-one and fifty-five, except by rea 


son of physical or mental disability, shall perform 








1°20) 





not less than four hours of actual manual and pro- 
ductive labor at least three hundred days of each 
calendar year.” 

There is no mental, physical, or moral tonic and 


COTTECUIVE equal actual labor, especially out-ol 


Lo 


doo! labor, and thie nearel tlic soil one vCLS 


the 
We plan to put a corps of young men in the army 


ereatel benefit he derives 


cach year. If there be one thing a young man should 


do it is to use his muscles at least five hours a day 


in physical labor. You might as well deny milk to 

a babe as sweat-producing work to a young man. 
There is no work in the world more inspiring 

than road building—good road building, of course. 


It is the most ancient and honorable of professions 
and avocations. The most humble laborer takes joy 


if he has the faintest spark of imagination and 


sentiment in Iim—in the labor of transforming an 
ugly wagon road into a smooth and gracefully curv- 
ing thoroughfare fit for the passage of a king. The 
men who built for the Cwsars the splendid military 
roads which. still exist in Italy and France must 
have felt a pride in rearing monuments sure to en- 
dure centuries after the names of most of their 


rulers were forgotten. 

I always feel like taking my hat off to any man 
at work on road building. Back of his labor there 
is a splendid unselfishness. He is rendering a service 
in which all the world may ‘share. 

Good roads and an efficient army for defense are 
two of the crying necessities of the time. I offer a 
plan by which we can obtain both for less than the 
ordinary price of either. Let us see how this works 
out on paper. 


An 


year 


400,000 enlisted men at $450.00 a 
$180,000,000) annually the 


That is a considerable sum of money, or, 


army of 


each will cost for 
pay-roll. 
rather, it would have been considered so two years 
ago. Now we recognize $180,000,000 as the cost of a 
few days of operations in the great European war, 
and for every dollar expended in that awful calamity 
it is safe to estimate that lives and property of an 
equal value are destroyed. 

But I don’t propose to destroy $180,000,000 worth 
of lives and property with this expenditure. What 
I do to than 10,000 
miles of perfect roads at a total cost of say $250,- 
000,000, of which $180,000,000 will go to these young 
The mo- 


propose is construct not less 


soldiers to give them a fair start in life. 
ment these 10,000 miles of roads are thrown open 
to the public they will be worth $1,000,000,000 in 
times of peace, and you can place your own estimate 
of what they might be worth in times of war. 

That is what I call a common sense army system, 
but I fear it is too practical for serious considera- 
tion. 

In fifteen years, at an expense of $3,750,000,000, 
we 
miles of the finest peace and military roads in the 


would have a system of not less than 150,000 


world; with twenty or more great trunk lines reach- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific; with fifty or 
sixty trunk lines running north and south; with a 
score of splendid avenues intersecting these trunk 
lines; a wonderful system of perfect roads which 
settled the United 
States within a few miles of contact with some part 
OF ti, 


would place every section of 


It is true that $3,750,000,000 is a large sum of 
money to spend on roads in fifteen years, but you 
must take into consideration that they would con- 
stitute an asset which would be feebly expressed in 
$15,000,000,000. In the last two and a half 
Great Britain has directly expended in war fully 
$20,000,000,000, and all she has to show for it is the 
of life 


years 


destruction other billions in and 


with the end not yet in sight. 
Sut 150,000 miles of perfect roads in a period of 


property, 


fifteen years is only a part of what will be gained 
by this system for a common sense army. In that 
period a total of 2,000,000 men would have enlisted 
in the regular army, each serving a period of three 
There would be 400,000 then in actual service 
and, in theory, 1,500,000 in reserve and ready for 


years. 


Death and disability would 


call in the event of war. 
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probably reduce this reserve to 1,000,000, which 
would mean that the United States has an army of 
not less than 1,500,000 trained and experienced men 
take the tield to 


and other war plants. 


ready to Hill places in munition 


Ol 


These are great rewards for an expenditure which 
must be considered slight when weighed in the scales 
to determine the cost of a modern war. No nation 
or combination of nations would dream of attempt- 
ing to conquer the United States when thus prepared. 
The defensive possibilities of 150,000 miles of mili- 
tary roads are such that an invasion of the interior 
would not be contemplated. 

In every sense of the phrase, the young Americans 
who join this army enlist in the cause of peace 
that 
arms the most radical pacilist. 


The plan outlined dis- 
The 
The right and the duty of 


rather than of war. 


nation needs 


great public highways. 


the national government to construct such roads is 


specilically stated in the Constitution of the United 
States. Section 8 of Article I of that document, in 


enumerating the powers of the congress, includes 


this one: 
‘ ©To establish post-offices and post roads.” 
that United 


struct a million miles of perfect roads, and the day 


Under mandate the States can con- 
will come when every section of the nation is linked 
with such roads. Here is a task which requires the 
services of hundreds of thousands of men for gen- 
erations. In the prosecution of this great construc- 


task 


\mericans learn not only many of the arts of peace 


tive these successive annual corps of young 


but also the stern ones of war. 

A soldier should be trained under such conditions 
and amid such surroundings as he is most likely to 
At the 


luxurious armories. 


encounter in actual war. present time we 


train our militia in Even our 
regulars are confined most of the time by the artiti- 
cial boundaries of their regular parade grounds. But 
battles are not won or lost in armories or on parade 
grounds. Once a year most of our militia organiza- 
tions take a “hike” out into the country and return 
with weary limbs and burned faces. It is an ordeal 
for most of them to stand a week under conditions 
which only faintly approximate those which prevail 
in real war. 

Wars are waged in the open fields, or on‘the out- 
skirts of small country villages. Cities are captured 
from operations conducted not within its streets but 
far out beyond even its suburbs. Of the millions of 
men who are fighting or have fought in the densely 
Italy, and 


Poland, only a small fraction have spent any con- 


populated nations of France, Belgium, 
siderable portion of their time in cities, and there 
This 


the 


has been practically no tighting in city streets. 


state of -affairs more in 


United States in the event of war. 


would prevail even 


Wars are waged in the country districts, and it is 
that our common sense army would 
and incidentally learn the arts of 


in such districts 


build its roads 


war in sections which one day may become battle- 


fields. They will camp for weeks and months along 


country roads or in adjacent fields. For month after 


month they will be in the open air, or at night be- 


neath the canvas of tents. will en- 


counter, conquer and learn to love conditions which 
When one section of road 


army They 
at first seemed hardships. 
is completed they will march perhaps a hundred 
miles to take up a new task, and they will march 
as an army marches in times of war, and not as 
militia men taking a vacation. 

When the approach of cold weather makes road- 
building no longer possible in the North, these 400,000 
men will begin the long marches to the South or to 
the manufacturing plants This 
is the sort of marching often required in war. This 


is the sort of a training which gives to the soldier 


before described. 


an intimate knowledge of the country he may be 
called on to defend. He cannot learn it in books. 
He cannot pick it up on the polished dancing floors 
It is to be found in the open. Each 
change of location has its ruthless but needed lesson. 
Our will the 
country in six months than he would in a military 


of armories. 


soldier road-builder learn more in 








school in six years, and he will never forget his 
instruction. 
Here are the adyantages of this plan for a com- 


mon sense army as I have attempted to present them: 
First: Instead of spending vast sums of money to 

train men to idleness, we devote a conservative an- 

nual fund to the construction of roads which serve 

as well in peace as in war. 

Instead of paying these men for their 

and 


Second: 


services as soldiers we them for honest 


honorable work: work certain to result in lasting 
henetit to them and to the nation of which they are 


pay 


a part. 
Third: Three years of service in such an army 
will provide each unit with rugged health, an inti- 


of skill 
the arts of peace as well as those af war, and also 
make it possible for him to have at least $1,000 with 


mate knowledge his country, in many of 


which to start his life as a civilian. 
Fourth: It will result in creating a reserve force 
of trained men against which no invading army can 
contend. 
Fifth: It 
standing of the trained defender of his country. 
Sixth: It will vast in 
times of peace, and it is absolute insurance against 


invests with dignity and honor the 


pay dividends service in 
the devastation of a foreign war. 


¢, ?, ¢, ?, 
oe Ye Oe Me 


The Russian School of Painting 
By John L. Hervey. 


N considering the volume which, under this title, 
is the first upon its subject to appear in Eng- 
lish, that fact must not be lost sight of ; as well 

as the cognate one that it was not originally in- 
tended for its present audience. It is a translation 
from the Russian of Alexandre Benois, more or less 
well known to the American public as the desiguer 
the 
the 
notably 
the “Pavilion 


stage settings and the costumes of several 
ballets produced the Diaghilev 
“Petrouchka,” “Les Sylphides,” ‘Papillons” 
d’Armide:” in which at times 
he revealed rather the influence of his Gallic an- 
cestry than that of the Muscovite milieu. M. Benois 
was for a time the artistic director of these and the 
other Diaghiley productions and worked jointly with 
Bakst in making them what they were pic- 


ot 


of by troupe, 


and 


Leon 
torially. He was also responsible for the scenarios 
of some of these divertissements. Obviously he is 
in certain respects well qualified for his task as an 
but must 


constantly allow for his own artistic idiosyncrasies. 


historical critic of Russian painting; we 

Practically nothing not essentially smattering and 
superficial is known in America regarding Russian 
painting if we except a small group of cognoscenti. 
There to the almost as little 
information about it as if it did not exist—which, 
combined with the fact that no notable examples of 
the leading Russian painters are owned in this coun- 
try, while only a few have ever been exhibited here, 


is accessible reader 


renders the ignorance not more general than it ts 
enforced. The name of only one Russian painter 
can be said to be popularly known among our art- 
lovers—that of Vereshchagin. Those of other men 
potentially greater are familiar oniy to certain con- 
noisseurs, while the rank and file 
from us, to all intents and purposes, as are the Mar- 
\ few details are given in the latest edition 
’ with dicta large- 


, 


are as remote 
tians. 
of Muther’s ‘History of Painting,’ 
ly to be taken on trust. In his “Modern Artists,’ 
Christian Brinton (who contributes a preface to the 
translation of M. Bencis’ essay) has an interesting 
and appreciative chapter on Répin. And last season 
there appeared a volume by Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, 
entitled, “The Russian Arts,” in which Russian paint- 
ing received the first critical attention, at any length, 
accorded it by an English writer. Mrs. Newmarch, 
who has been a devoted 
known for her labors in the musical field, notably 
her translation of the life and letters of Tchaikovsky 
and later independent biography of the composer; 
her “Russian Opera” and her “Poetry and Progress 
That portion of her new book devoted 


long Russophil, is best 


in Russia.” 








‘t his 


com- 
hem: 
ey to 
e an- 
serve 


their 
and 
sting 


are 


irmy 
inti- 
y of 
also 
with 


Orce 
can 


the 


> in 
inst 


> 


to the painters of Russia contains much that is new 
to readers of English but is necessarily sketchy and 
somewhat summary. 

M. Benois has the advantage of writing from the 
standpoint of a professional painter, of a native, 
and from a fullness of knowledge quite self-evident. 
He has given us what might be termed an historical 
sketch, beginning with a Foreword and proceeding 
in. order with chapters on “The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury:” “Classicism ;” ‘‘Romanticism;” “Alexander 
Ivanov and Religious Painting ;”’ “Realism and Pur- 
pose Painting:” “History and Fairy Tale;” “Land- 
scape and Free Realism ;” and concluding with ‘The 
Contemporary State of Painting.’ Being, 
as remarked, originally intended for Russian read- 
crs, much that M. Benois offers in an historical or 
critical way is, despite the lucidity of his style an| 
the excellence of the translation (by Abraham Yar- 
molinsky), more or less obscure to American readers 


Russian 


‘unless they have visited Russia and there studied 


the “original documents.” Which, for historical and 
critical purposes, are best discoverable in the 
Tretyakov Gallery and the Roumiantzov Musée, at 
Moscow, and the Alexander III. Gallery at Petro- 
erad, To those who have visited these collections and 
brought away with them vivid memories and pro- 
found impressions, its interest is uncommon and 
its references for the most part intelligible. 

This is particularly true because any first-hand 
study or appreciation of Russian painting outside 
Russia is The works of her 
painters are all owned at home and only at rare 


impossible. major 
intervals are a few of them sent out of the country, 
to international exhibitions or the like. ‘One of the 
losses to art study in America caused by the Great 
War was the necessary abandonment of the Russian 
exhibits at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, where it 


had been otherwise assured that the most repre- 
sentative showing of Russian canvases ever seen in 
the U. S. A. would view. At the 


Columbian [Exposition at Chicago, in 1893, the Rus- 


have been on 


sian show was singularly scanty and included only 
one painting of large significance—Répin’s “Zapo- 
rozhian Sultan :””) which, 
however, was one of the most widely discussed and 
hung at this monstrous 
principal American 
Vereshchagin’s epic of 
1812 was a soli- 


Cossacks’ Detiance to the 
memorable compositions 


show. The tour of the gal- 


leries, some years ago, by 
Napoleon's Russian campaign of 
tary instance of its kind—and many people who saw 
these somewhat lurid but unforgettable pieces re- 
member also the towering figure of Vereshchagin 
sweeping his broad 


himself, with his beard 


chest, as he appeared at a certain hour daily where 


grey 
they were exhibited. It was only a year or so later 
that his picturesque, 
career terminated so tragically during the Russo- 


adventurous and laborious 
Japanese war. 

On these accounts the illustrations that the pub- 
(Alired A. Knopf) has vrovided for M. 
Benois’ work are doubly interesting, though in some 


lisher 


cases disappointing and inadequate, in others rather 
misrepresentative. -For instance, Répin’s “Ivan the 
“The 


morceauwyr, 


Terrible and his Son” and Sourikov’s Boy- 


arina) Morozov” are reproduced only in 
with no denotement that the entire compositions are 
Again, Aivazovsky’s famous “Ninth 


The single 


not engraved. 
Wave” is entitled merely, “The Wave.” 
example or the art of Victor Vasnetsov included. 
his mural figure of “St. Nikita of Novgorod,” is 
absolutely inadequate to convey any sense of the 
painter’s individuality or power, which have given 
him a “place apart.” The two examples quoted by 
Levitan are good ones, but neither suggests his spe- 
cial quality so well as others that might have been 
selected. “At quoted for Somoy, is a 
similar disappointment. It is to be regretted that 


Evening,” 


this painter’s “Lady in Blue,” one of the most 
lyrically exquisite canvases that the décadence has 
given us, is absent, especially as it lends itself well 
to reproduction. 

M. Benois approaches his subject with deep in- 
terest but with what is, let us suppose, an attitude 
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unavoidable considering his own ideals. In other 


words, he cannot observe or note certain qualities 
or characters except in the light of certain tendencies 
For that reason, 
emi- 


or the shadow of certain others. 

while eminently judicial in many 
nently fair in many, he seems incapable of being so 
in others. His aversion from sundry phases of 
“realism” renders him unable justly to appreciate, 
for example, no less a man than Répin. After 
somewhat extensive analysis of his talent, M. Benois 
proclaims Répin’s portraits to be his best work and 
then characterizes them as marred by coarseness; 
careless and devoid of beauty in the modeling and 
.. full of gross and 
color, 


instances, 


painting; “as characterization 
disagreeab'e emphasis;” and as “insipid in 
tones and composition.” Laying aside the fact that 
we may weil ask how productions “full of emphasis,” 
even to “grossness,” can at the same time be “in- 
sipid,” that this. dictum can be true of the “best 
work” of a master, in many respects a very great 
master, like Répin, is preposterous. The estimate of 
Christian Brinton in his study of Répin previously 
alluded to is much nearer the truth—namely, that 
possess matchless precision, and per- 
are invariably vital in treatment and 


“ 


his portraits 
sonality 
concise in characterization 
and scornful of trivialities.’ 
his thesis that M. Benois’ remarks are not accom- 
panied by reproductions of any of Répin’s portraits. 
Even in the shadowy medium of black-and-white or 
tinted half-tone they would render his injustice plain. 


jealous of essentials 


It is perhaps well for 


To dismiss Aivazovsky, that most puissant and 


passionate of poets who have sung of the sea 
through painted utterance, as “only a poor copy of 
Gudin or Louis Isabey” Either M. 
Jenois is constitutionally disabled from any rapport 
with Aivazovsky (which we may not inaccurately as- 
sume to be the case) or else he is incapable of any 
rapport with the sea. But whichever is true 
sibly both may be) his report of Aivazovsky borders 


is egregious. 


( pos- 


on the grotesque. M. Benois is also over-severe in 
Shishkin, 
enumerates but 


weaknesses of whose 


faults he 


pointing out the 
works may contain the 
nevertheless rise above them by virtue of qualities 
he fails to mention, qualities which single them out 
among thousands and enshrine them in the mem- 
ories of lovers of the Russian landscape. 

Having noted these things—and numerous others 
of a similar nature might be mentioned, as for ex- 
ample, M. Benois’ amusing and antiquated baying at 
the “literary” bugbear—it is more pleasing to record 
that he can do so much better when estimatins 
painters whom his temperament enables him better 
to understand. This is eminently true of Vroubel 
that “strange soul” and master-magician 


sheer genius, must ultimately be recognized” as the 


“cc 


WwW ho, for 


greatest painter that thus far Russia has produced. 
His paragraphs devoted to this amazing visionary 
and prodigious virtuoso are full of penetration and 
may be accepted almost without reserve—almost, but 
not quite. But then, to do more than hint at what 
Vroubel was and is, could not be possible in space so 
limited. {It is to be hoped that the monograph pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1911, in which Serge Yaremitch 
considers Vroubel’s life and work critically and_ in 
detail, may yet be brought out in an English transla- 
tion, with all the illustrations. If this, 
happily, eventuates, a more adequate impression of 


original 


the thaumaturge may be possible to those debarred 
from studying him at first hand. 
“The Russian School of Painting” is beautifully 
printed in large type upon tine paper, the format is 
well reproduced and 
So handsomely got- 


appropriate, the illustrations 
the binding quite @ la Russe. 
ten up is it, in fact, that it appears captious to indi- 
cate the absence of an index as a thing to be de 
plored; that the plates lack inscriptions: designating 
those galleries in which the originals repose; and 
that the reader would have been substantially en- 
lightened had the Russian proper names been printed 
with their proper accentuation indicated, as is done 
in many works of similar character—otherwise their 


correct pronunciation can, by Americans, only be 
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guessed at. Despite these defects, however, the book 
is one deserving a warm welcome and a place in the 


library of every amateur of the fine arts. For noth- 


_ing is more mistaken than one of the criticisms re- 


‘cently printed regarding Russian painting—namely, 
that it has produced nothing of distinction and is, 
in comparison with Russian literature and Russian 
music, a negligible quantity. Russian painting, right- 
ly approached, contains revelations worthy of the 
compatriots of Poushkin, Gogol, Lermontov, Tour- 
guenev, Tolstoi, Dostoievsky and Gorky; of Glinka, 
Tchiakovsky, Kimsky - Korsakov, 
Moussorgsky, Borodin, Scriabin and Stravinsky. 


Rachmaninov, 


‘ * * - 
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Specialties for Cities 
By Michael Fane 


NE of Tom L. Johnson's slogans in Ohio was 


“Home Rule for Cities.” He hated the sys- 

tem that made the municipality a creature 
of the state, to be forever in the leading strings 
of the legislature, and was outspoken in his demand 
that the city be actually self-governed and permitted 
As with 
many Of his theories, or “fads” as they were then 


to manage its own affairs in its own way. 


called, the home rule plan eventually won out, the 
new Ohio constitution adepting this with the initia- 
tive and referendum and numerous other progres- 
sive measures. Therefore, in Ohio to-day, a city 
may adopt any plan of government that suits it and 
has a right to a very large measure of self-govern- 
ment. Any city in Ohio may, as Cleveland does, for 
instance, buy and sell real estate, municipalize and 
operate its public utilities, go on any kind of a basis 
that it desires for its government and adopt almost 
any reform that it inclines to by submitting the pro- 
posal to a vote of the people. This liberty has been 
taken advantage of by the cities of the state to the 
great happiness and comfort of the people and to the 
confusion of bossism and political partisanism seek- 
ing control. One does not have to “see” a political 
boss in any Ohio city, except, perhaps, Cincinnati, 
where bosses are loved and cherished and made rich, 
in order to secure a contract for public work. One 
simply has to be the lowest bidder. 

But a city may have adopted an unquestionably 
admirable form of government and yet not get good 
government.. The city that is possessed of a citizen- 
ship that will not do its own thinking must cer- 
tainly be governed by selfish minorities that do the 
thinking We have learned in Ohio that 
the right way to secure good government for a city 
The voter must be 


for them. 


is to secure a good citizenry. 
alive to the city’s needs and conditions, and he must 
make the city’s welfare the paramount thought of 
his mind. The city that is to be the best home for 
its people is the city that has the most enlightened 
citizenship. This is all very trite, to be sure, but it 
cannot be repeated too often. 

The fact is that a city to become a well-governed 
civic 


end a progressive community, must acquire 


consciousness. It must be “onto itself.” It must 


have men among its leaders who believe in putting 
all the people “next” to the right way to do things 
and it must have newspapers that respect these men 
and support them and spread among the people the 
information and the recommendations for activity 
that they may become conscious of their community 
life. There are many advanced cities in Ohio and 
in every one of them one will find that it is not the 
politicians or the publicists who are putting life and 
consciousness into the community but a few thought- 
ful, earnest men who, by successful private effort, 
have made reputations for sincerity and helpfulness, 
whose record for welfare work in their own private 
fields guarantees for them the public confidence in 
any proposal they may make for the betterment of 
the life of the community. These men operating 
through organizations composed of men of all kinds 
of political beliefs, civic bodies that are supported 
by private contributions, organizations that entirely 
ignore political patronage and political spoils, are 





























































































men who are le te end the ideal with the pra 
tical to secure the best re ult 1O tiie cit WV itl 
such men behind civic movements freedom “from 
elfisl tere i rly well a red esult 
} thre mest p | il; 1 oura 1 tlic 
( 

It as said by people In Dayton, Ohio, that a 


American abroad finds but few people who kicw ot 
more than three American cities. They know of 
New York and Washington, perhaps, or of Chicago 
But they all know of Dayton. The cash register has 
carried the name “Dayton” to every country in the 
world. The Wright brothers helped also to make 
the fame of this little city. In this country, Dayton 

one of the most thoroughly advertised cities Tx 
cause of its success in establishing the citv-manager 
form of government. Dayton used to be a boss 
ridden city before the great Ohio floods of 1913. 
But when Dayton was under thirteen feet of river 
water, Dayton’s Big Man took hold of the affairs 
of the town. The city government was paralyzed. 
kxvery organization was paralyzed. The railroads 
were flooded to the tops of the cars. Street railway 
cars were washed up against floating houses. [very 
store in the center of the city was under water to its 
second story and for four or five days, in darkness 
and in hunger and thirst, the city suffered help- 
lessly and, for the greater part of that time, hope- 
lessly. But there was a Real Man, Mr. John HH. 
Patterson, of the Cash Register works, who had 
built his plant on high ground and who understood 
that in emergencies the man with initiative doesn’t 
wait for others to act, but takes hold and leads the 
way. Mr. Patterson took the men of Wayton in 
hand and put them to doing the things that had to 
be done. They accomplished the seemingly impos- 
sible and in time everybody was rescued in flathoats 
thrown hastily together by the workmen at the 
“Cash” and given meat and drink and clothing and 
tents on safe and dry ground. 


When the flood subsided and the people of the 
city began to estimate the damage done—-and it ran 
into hundreds of millions—and to plan for recovery 
and reconstruction, the uselessness of a politica! 
city government became distinctly palpable. A new 
form of government was needed. The best was 
none too good, The citizens organized with but 
one thought in their minds—how to make the most 
of their situation and to recover their opportunities 
as quickly as possible—how to make a new and a 
greater Dayton. Mr. Patterson was, naturally, fore 
most among these active minds and, thanks to the 
new Ohio constitution, the city lay ready for a new 
moulding. Jt was decided that the commission plan 
of government should be adopted, that the city 
should be managed by a single mind and that to 
secure the right man the city was willing to pay a 
salary of $25,000 a year. They secured a city man- 
ager, Mr. Henry Waite, who at the time was a spe- 
cial engineer engaged in waterworks development at 
Cincinnati. They engaged him at a salary of $12,500 


a year and he has made good in every particular 


Searcely a day passes that there isn’t some delega 
tion in Dayton studying the results of city-manage- 
ment. They come from all over the country, and 
indeed, from all over the world, saving, of course, 
the countries at war. They come, they see and the) 
are conquered. The only people in Dayton who do 
not like city-management are the men who want to 
vo back to the “old times,” when the gas companies 
and the street railroad interests and the paving 
companies attended every council meeting and saw 
to it that the members were liberally supplied with 
privileges for themselves and their friends. [very- 
body else is not only satisfied, hut enthusiastic. 


There are many civic organizations in Dayton, 
but the city manager is a believer in publicity and 
he keeps before the people the fruits of city man- 
agement in the publication of the facts wherever 
publication is possible. He was hampered by city 
council action last year, in limited appropriations 
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for the city’s expenses, but he “managed” entirely 
to everyone’s satisfaction by getting things done at 

st some $68,000 within his appropriations. His 
Iranagement is exactly that of a man who runs 


wny large corporation. He saves by eliminating and 


1 


1¢ saves by selling and by the purchase of labor- 
saving devices and by methods as interesting as they 
are ingenious. But he “puts the city across” eco- 
nomically and efficiently. The city’s pride is awake. 
Daytonians rejoice in thar city’s exemplary pre- 
cminence. They think and dream and talk and 
work for a greater future for the town. 

\mone the graduates of John H. Patterson's school 
of salesmanship and modern methods are such men 
as Hugh Chalmers, of Detroit; Henry Theobald, 
of the Toledo Scale Company; J. W. Macauley, 
president of the Packard Automobile Company, and 
Kd Deeds and Charley Kettering of Dayton. ‘I am 
not sure but that Ed Deeds is the brightest par- 
ticular star of the Patterson constellation, in which 
thousands of successful men glitter and give light 
in their own particular orbits. Jéd Deeds is the 
president of the Delco, which is the trade name of 
the Dayton Electric Laboratories Company, manu- 
facturer of starting and lighting devices for auto- 
mobiles. Tle is also president of the Domestic En- 
vineering Company, the Delco having been sold 
after four vears of life to the United States Motor 
Company for twelve and a half millions, and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of household lighting 
plants. One hears much of Ed Deeds in Dayton. 
John H. Patterson is the First Citizen all right, 
but he is a sort of First Citizen [meritus. Ed 
Deeds is at the base of everything and at the top 
of everything worth while in Dayton life. He is 
at the head of the conservation movement, for in- 
stance, which has undertaken to prevent floods in 
the Miami river and its tributaries and through- 
cut the Miami valley by a gigantic scheme of 
damming, reseryoiring and water diversion. Mr. 
Deeds is an engineer. I have never met him but 
| heard him give an address one night recently to 
a gathering of the principal live citizens of Dayton, 
end I believe that if every civic organization in 
the country would send for that address it would 
learn what to do with its city and how to solve 
its problems. [I shall give a brief account of it. 


The subject was, “The Future of Dayton.” Mr. 
Deeds said that he had a theory that a solution to 
any problem could be found in a million words. 
“You take four or five men and get them around 
a table,” said he, “and you put a piece of machinery 
before them for analysis; a piece of machinery that 
won't work and that can’t be made to work, and 
you let these men ‘got to it’ and talk facts, and 1 
tell you that with a million words they can talk 
every problem out of that piece of mechanism. We 
aren't going to have a million words here and now, 
but you fellows can go out from here and spill a 
hundred thousand words anyway and you'll find 
that after you are through talking you will be that 
much nearer a solution.” So he went on and meta- 
phorically put Dayton’s future on the table and 
hegan to analyze. Said he: ‘Now what shall we 
say about population? Why, we don’t care to go 
out and advertise and bring people here just to in- 
crease our population. A city isn’t made by popula- 
tion. It is made by people who understand what 
the city wants and how to get what it wants and 
who do things. Suppose we set a mark for 1935 
ond work up to that mark intelligently, bearing in 
mind what we want Dayton to be and what we’ve 
vot to do to realize its possibilities. Population is 
a secondary consideration. We may not want 
population just as population. What we do want 
is the ability to do what Dayton can accomplish by 
united, concentrated, intelligent effort, and the repu- 
tation to be supreme in that field.” Mr. Deeds then 
went on to ask what Dayton is and how it became 
what it is. “We have here,” he said, “no natural 
deposit around and on which a city can be built. 
We have no iron, or coal, or oil or timber or natural 
wealth outside of a fertile soil. What we have got 










is the greatest number of skilled mechanics to be 
\\ € have 


made our way thus far by establishing mechanical 


found in any city in the United States. 


industries. We have got far enough aiong to have 
it said of us, ‘If you've got a machine that won't 
work and that you can’t make work, take it to 
Dayton!’ Now, that’s what we have to go on. Let 
us get into such shape that we shall be known all 
over the country as the city that will be able to 
lick into shape any piece of machinery that can't be 
made elsewhere. Let people say of us: ‘If you can’t 
make that mechanism work, take it to Dayton. 
They've got the fellows there that will make it 
work if the thing is humanly possible” What we 
want here and now is a chemical research and 
engineering laboratory. What is it that has enabled 
Why, it’s the 


work of its chemists and its engineers that for forty 


Germany to hold the world at bay? 


years have been leading the way for German elfort 
and German industry. We want a_ laboratory 
here to which every man with an idea can come 
and have the idea worked out for him. We want 
a laboratory that we can all go to with our problems 
and from which we can get the best available knowl- 
edge. I] am glad to say that we have started this 
enterprise, that it is under way and that we. shall 
have our plans realized within a few years. We 
Want everyone to know this and to be conscious of 
what we are doing and what we hope to make of 
this town. We want people all over this country to 
know that Dayton is the place to take things to if 
they cannot get what they want at home. And we 
want to have the men and the institution here, sup- 
ported by Dayton funds and Dayton enterprise, 
who will furnish the brains that are needed to 
solve the problems brought to them. We can have 
this idea carried out with a million words. It's up 
to you now to get busy and talk your share of the 
million.” 


It seems to me that this is about as fine an ex- 
ample of civic self-analysis and self-direction as I 
have ever seen in any American city. It is a “sur- 
vey” in-a nutshell. It is a definite, concrete pro- 
gramme of action. Other cities planning their fu- 
ture should concentrate upon some one general pur- 
pose, should go in for supremacy in some specialty, 
in this age of specialization. Civie effort should not 
scatter. 
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Little Plays and Players 
By Carlos F. Hurd 


Hush, little theater, don't you cry, 
You'll be a commercialized enterprise bye-and-bye 
RAPE FRUIT salad is a pleasant dish. But 
most of us are not ready to make it a sub- 
stitute for beefsteak. 

The little playhouse, or little play, movement. is 
an appetizer and a corrector of tastes, rather than 
a self-sufficient form of drama. This has been 
shown by last week’s performances of the Washing- 
ton Square and Portmanteau players, at the Vic- 
toria theater, and by the St. Louis Little Playhouse 
company, in its bi-weekly productions at the Artists’ 
Guild little theater. 


We all have our times of impatience and fault- 
finding with the established theater, just as we have 
with the street car and telephone service. In such 
a mood, it is a relief to sit in a snug little hall, 
pervaded by a perceptible air of selectness, and 
ejaculate “Wonderful!” when a pretty effect is ob- 
tained with blue lights, or when a bit of dialogue 


is cleverly done. But the commercialized drama 


gets us back. If some little theater enthusiast tells 
you otherwise, ask him whether he has seen the 
“Follies” this week, or if not, how long he stood in 
line for tickets before he gave up the idea. 


Not that the “Follies” is the only standard ot 
comparison. I would rather have missed the “Fol- 
lies,’ this year and every year, than not to have 








seen Ralph Roeder as Blessed St. Anthony in the 
Washington Square performance, or the petrifying 

the seven beggars in “The Gods of the Moun- 
tain,” at the Portmanteau. But I can’t say that I 
place those Lits of acting above, or even alongside, 


’ 


the sustained brillianecy of Emily Stevens’ playing 
in “The Unchastened Woman,” or the intense trag- 
edy of “Justice,” or the vivid pageantry of the 
Tree “Henry VIII.” 

If the little theaters strike some high notes, they 
also rumble a’ong, at times, in depressed and de- 
pressing fashion. We in St. Louis have thus far 
escaped some of the worst excesses of the move- 
ment in New York. One of these, described in 
news dispatches a year or so ago, was an execrable 
exhibition in which the stage setting was supposed 
to depict the interior of a human stomach, and the 
characters, representing articles of food, came tum- 


bling in through the gullet. 


But we have had some dreary moments. Even in 
so fine a bill as that of the Washington Square 
players, there was the dismal “In April,” which must 
have been selected on other considerations than those 
of dramatic merit. It was the story of a tenement 
virl who has to choose between staying with her 
mother, who has a drunken second husband, and 
marrying a young chap who is just going away to 
take his first job on a railroad. She chooses her 
mother. Brief as the episode is, it is not. self- 
explanatory; for the mother’s allusions to another 
man, aud to something which the girl has not told 
her suitor, give hints which puzzle the audience 
without seeming to affect the outcome. The author 
is Rose Pastor Stokes, now a wealthy woman of 
interesting personality, whose unquestioned literary 
ability does not lend itself to playwriting. This 
was clearly shown by a longer play of hers, recentls 


published, 


One needed his fortitude, also, in the latter part 
of the Stuart Walker performance of Thursday 
tternoon, “The Lady of the Weeping Willow 
Tree” grew distinetly no better as it proceeded, and 
hecame a jumble of talk, mostly about hell. For 
a while we were sustained by the pious hope that 
the Gaki, whe was always declaiming about hell, 
would go there: but we were disappcinted in this, 
and were left with a most disquieting doubt whether 
there is a hell for such banal wights of dramaturgy 


to vo to. 


This futile attempt at symbolic charm was. the 
more wearisome, because it came after two trifleogues 
of high-school caliber, which we iad smilingly en- 
dured in the hope of something worth while to 
follow. 


For a memory of anything in the commercial 
drama so disheartening as the playlets I have just 
mentioned, I find it necessary to go back to the 
worst of the musical comedies of last season. Even 
here the comparison is not a fair one, for the 
little theater folks have had no chance to show 
how badly they might do a musical comedy. Theit 
numbers are too small, and their stages mostly too 


narrow, to try it. 


So we will have to come back to the fairer and 
more satisfying plan of judging both the commercial 
theater and the little playhouse by their best—or at 
least taking the best into consideration when we 
form our judgment In this way we shall give 
Walker the praise he deserves for the authorship 
and production of “Six Who Pass While the Len- 
tils Boil.” This is clearly the sort of play for the 
intimate stage. Beginning with some nonsense of 
the “Alice in Wonderland” sort, it becomes a pic- 
ture of a boy’s steadfastness in keeping a promise. 
He can have a pail of gold and a pair of rings if 
he will betray the Queen, whom he has promised 
to hide from the dreadful headsman. His chanec 
callers enter one by one, on the way to the be- 
leading, and one of them is a blind man, who 
feaches him how one may see with his ears and 
nose and fingers. When the boy sounds him as to 
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the coveted pail of gold, the blind man replies, “It 
you broke a promise for a pail of gold and two 
finger rings, you would never again see a beautiful 
noble with a crown of gold when you closed your 


Ccycs. 


We must thank Walker even more. heartily for 
bringing us our first view of the Dunsany plays, 
though he pitiably cooped up the great sweep of 
“The Gods of the Mountain” in his toy stage. It 
would have been an act pleasing to the gods to 
seize a fireman’s axe and strike away the narrow 
proscenium; yet this might have spoiled the power- 
ful effect of the petrifaction scene, which depends, 
from a mechanical standpoint, on having your lights 
just so. In the second Dunsany play, “The Golden 
Doom,” the stage limitations did not matter so 


much. 


The Washington Square players, who made the 
unaltered stage of the Victoria serve their purpose 
nicely, gave us two plays by Philip Moeller, both 
satires of the most delightful sort. One was a 
Shakespeare-Bacon bit, with Cleopatra posing 
cubistically in the roadhouse of her husband, Ham- 
let, in Arden, and with Immortality, a nymph fresh 
from Pan’s train, pursued through the forest by 
the Elizabethan rivals. The other Moeller play, 
“Helena’s Husband,” was an irresistible travesty on 
Homeric romance and present-day pacilism, with 
Menelaus as the William J. Bryan of ancient Sparta. 
Macterlinck’s “Miracle of St. Anthony” was notable 
for the startlingly statue-like figure of the saint, 
who submitted meekly to numerous ordeals, in- 
cluding the taking of his temperature with a fever 
thermometer, but would not be talked out of his 
purpose of raising a wealthy woman from the dead. 
Tchekov’s “The Bear” was rough fun from the 


Russian. 


We must also list, to the credit of the little play 
movement, the recent performance of the resident 
Little Playhouse company, with its admirable read- 
ing of Browning’s “In a Balcony,” and its funful 
rendering of Alice Brown's “Joint Owners in Spain.” 
With these fresh in memory, we can forget the 
gloomy character of some of the plays previously 
selected, and the suggestion of amatcurishness in 


the company’s carly performances. 


This word “amateurish” is not one to frighten 
the intimate stage folk, and perhaps it does nat 
always impress the general public strongly. The 
public has long been intolerant of the artificial dis- 
tinction between amateurs and professionals in cer- 
tain sports, and it has found, in the drama, that 
what appears amateurish to one person may strike 
another as being experimental or refreshingly indi- 
vidual. F 


There is so much good in the best of the little 
plays, and so much piffle in the poor ones, and the 
same thing is so notably true of the commercial 
theater, that it is hardly suitable for the promoters, 
the players or the admirers of either form of enter 


tainment to disdain or deride the other. 
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Across the Ferry 
By Witter Bynner 


CROSS the ferry to Fort lee 
One Sunday twilight we set out. 
I loved you and you loved me 
Shyly, sharply, tenderly, 


And each heartbeat between us was the hushinge of ¢ 


shout. 


Where foot the rapt and reverent shades 
Of lovers facing from the west, 
Of Indian men and Indian maids, 
We walked upon the Palisades, 
And the sun was setting in the day and rising in the 


breast. 


And knew what she remembered 


Among the youthful trees we came, 
New as ourselves and hushed and dim; 
And, leaving behind the ripples of flame, 
Each of us named the other’s name 
And we stood there rooted like a single sapling young 


and slim. 


Sabbath was in the little town 
And sleepy people in the cars. 
We wandered cast again; to see 
The city of infinity 
Over our heads—and; there below, the little New 


York stars. 


And then we happened, in the dark, 
Upon an inn called Belvedere— 
Lured by a lit and beckoning mark, 
As at the entrance of a park, 
We stood before an ancient house that promised 
modern cheer. 


As German as a proper brew, 
Our host himself opened the door. 
I think the round-necked German knew 
That you loved me and f loved you. . 
I think he must have welcomed lovers many times 
before. 


He led us to a low, long room, 
A public room with a private air: 
At one end, shining in the gloom, 
A Christmas tree was still in bloom, 
And members of his family sat each in a special! 


chair. 


They sat in a circle round a stove, 
Contentment in its anchored guise, 
Like fishing-vessels in a cove 
After the daylight. And we throve 
In our own inward harbor and our home was in our 


eyes. 


He brought us heavy, hearty food, 
And heavy, hearty mirth as well, 
And then he left us to our mood 
\nd as if to agree that the world was good, 
Ile crossed to the piano and played us “Wilhelm 
Tell.” 


But we forgot him presently 
As we retold the chosen way 
We had planned at dawn to find Fort Lee, 
I loving vou, you loving me, 
\nd we lived again each hour of the dear long day. 


An aged woman parted our dream, 
As into a kiss there comes a pang, 
For she had a face with many a seam 


Of vears and only a little gleam 


“Bitte, ‘Der liebe, lange Tag’!” she said And so 


he sang. 


His folds of fat faded away 

And one by one her folds of pain; 
Hearing him sing “The Dear, Long Day,” 
She was no more ancient and gray, 


She was her god’s eternal love, she was a girl again 


\t first she nodded her head and tapped 
Her foot along the simple beat, 

And then we saw her clasp her chapped 
And withered hands; her eyes were rapt, 


And in and out on her toothless gums her lips were 


singing sweet. 


\nd through my own tears I could see 

Upon your face the tears that fell; 

I loving you, you loving me, 

We were that moment old as she.... 0, 

\nd, beloved, 


it is well 
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Letters From the People 
A German-American Speaks 


St. Louis, Feb. 19, 1917. 
Eiditor of Reedy’s Mtrror: 
Tut! tut! 
sir? 
What, oh 


ever done to you that you should shake 


Why so hot, my rotund 


what, have the Germans 


your soft, pudgy fist at them in such 
an exasperating manner? 

What you would do to them = is 
aplenty, sure ‘nuff! 

And pray, sir, what, in. your august 


opinion, would England do to America 


after having helped her to crush Ger- 
many ? 


Let me tell you: I have traveled over 


England criss-cross and every which 
way. I have sailed on English = ships 
for a number of years. I know the 


English mind and the profound con- 
tempt the Britishers have for Americans 
and everything American. 

Now, after the Teutonic nations with 
America’s help had been overpowered, 


the english promptly weuld — turn 


around, spit into America’s face and 
tell you something like this: 

“After you sat on the fence for two 
and a half years and piled up millions 
of dollars in war profits, you at last 
with grandiose bluff and bluster entered 
into the war and gave the already dying 


Now 


dollars 


German lion the donkey’s kick. 


you go ’ome and count your 
and we do the dictating of terms over 
here and, perhaps, later on we attend 
to you.” 

Now compare the above idea with a 
certain poem alluding to Wilson’s “too 
proud to fight” as the name for Yankee 
“cold feet” as composed and submitted 
to our elucidation by one English Maj. 
Cyril Patrick William Francis Radcliff 
Lugmore of the British Army Corps, 
and see how they tally with each other. 
You find the Globe- 


Democrat of January 20. 


can poem in the 
By the way, Mr. Reedy, you must be 
getting old. You 
straight thinker, but that was years ago. 
A GERMAN-AMERICAN, 


i 


used to be such a 


armer’s Views 
AF ’s V 


Burrton, Kan., Dec. 20, 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I read recently an article in the Kan- 
sas City Star, from Dr. J. E. 
to the effect that from the high 
will only come with a 


1916. 


Roberts 
relief 
living 
return to the soil. 


cost of 
Now, | am a farmer 
and have lived forty years on the same 


farm. 


Forty ago all my _ neighbors 
To-day all my neigh- 


farm 


years 
owned their land. 
bors are tenants who move from 
to farm from year to year. Their earn- 
ings are absorbed in paying excessive 
The improvements in the rural 
fast into decay. 
semi-annual 


rents. 
districts are 
Even the 
fruit-agent have ceased, as renters set 


falling 
visits of the 


out no orchards. 
We are fast 
transients; or, tramps, I might say. As 
young ducks take to water, so the farm 
boys take to leaving the farm. 
into 


becoming a nation of 


Every 


one who can moves some little 


town, and [ cannot blame them. 


No man can speak authoritatively on 


agriculture unless he gets his views from 
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Women’s Suits at $25 and $29.75 
Expressive of Spring Modes 


Never before have we had such beautiful styles and fabrics as 
group includes to offer at such prices. 


Included are pinch-backs, nobby Norfolks and sports 
models, showing new ideas in self-stitching, new col- 
lar combinations and patech-pocket treatments. 


Kour of the styles are here illustrated, and there are many more in 
Gunnyburl, Burrella, hairline and checked worsteds, and silks in rookic, navy, } 
apple green, brown, sand, Copen., cheeks and hairline stripes. 


Suit Shop—Third Floor. 


fouggs Cindewoord -/iuimey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


semi-tailored and dressy models 
demonstrates the style supremacy of this great institution. 





again 


Specially priced, 


$25 and $29.75 








actual farm life. The uppermost ques- 


tion discussed on the farm to-day is 


how to pay taxes: and interest. There 
is nothing in the theories advanced by 
agricultural college and university stu- 
dents; they get their views from the 
wrong angle. They take or make their 
observations from the wrong point. You 


will know more about the trenches after 


you spend a winter season in them; 
you know more about farming after 
you have followed it; after you have 
got your bread and butter from _ the 


soil. 

The census reports say there are in 
Kansas, 111,108 farms, from which are 
collected annually over twenty-seven 
millions in taxes; then, something like 
six per cent interest on seventy millions 
of real estate mortgages; then, a mu- 
nicipal debt of over forty-seven millions, 
which interest is paid from the profits 
on goods sold in the cities and towns. 

The great trouble is that the farmer, 
the fellow who works the soil, not by 
proxy, has no way by which to have his 


voice heard. Those gents who meet in 





3855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


| J.N. SEROPYAN | pen Lindell 3264 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 





Special Departmen; for Cleaning and Repairing 


hostelries and discuss the needs of the 
farmer are theoretical and are talking 
on salary. Agricultural and university 
students have no practical ideas as to 
farming community needs. 
will 
great American 


what the 
come to 
farmer will drift 


Something pass, or the 


into 


the peasant class of Europe, or become 


a peon as in Mexico. 


High taxes make high rents. This 
brings the high cost of living. The pro- 
ducer is robbed at the selling end and 


the consumer is robbed at the buying 


end. FV sell my° fat hogs for nine cents 
and you. pay - twenty-two- cents © per 
pound. You are held up’and I am 
foot-padded. I sell my fat hens for 


twelve cents, and what do you pay for 
them ? 


Sixty-five per cent of the Wansas 


Clearestand Best Work Done inthe City Rugs 





farmers are renters who move from 


farm to farm from year to year. There 
is no entertainment in the country. A 
hare existence is about all that can be 
had under conditions on the 
farm, and farm life closely resembles a 
Cities and 
retired 


present 
system of penal servitude. 
little towns are choked with 
farmers. Lyverybody, except the fellow 
who does the work, belongs to an air- 
tight organization. The grocery stores 
ure only agencies. 

While the farmer raises. plenty, he 
frequently can find no market for it, 
because the: markets are controlled by 
the cold houses and_ they, in 
turn, are controlled by the banks. Fruits 
and vegetables rotting in the fields and 


storage 


on the sidetra¢ks and people hungry; 4 
bread line and the country full of work 
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rom 


lere 


be 
the 
Sa 
and 
red 
low 
ir- 
res 


it, 


tisndaits —<y 


Wisin, 


that should be done. For this there is 


a reason. 

This letter is a voice crying from the 
erass roots, but do not think that I am 
wailing, for | am not. I am one of the 
fortunate observers who owns his own 
farm and owes no man a cent, but I do 
feel for the other fellow. Any man 
would leave the city and go onto the 
land, but not onto the other fellow’s 
land, so the city is full of charity ob- 
jects who are supported by the fellow 
who pays taxes, and he in turn adds the 


extra expense to the profits on his 
goods. There is a way out; there must 
be. Whether we will ever see out, or 


further in, is what bothers me. 

Now don’t think that I am a Socialist 
or an Anarchist or an TI. W. W. I am 
a Republican who voted for Wilson. | 
am not kicking, but would like to see 
fewer hold-ups, 
able 


robberies, 

line, 
organization 
Give every man and 


bank 
the 


fewer 
and be 
called 


fewer on bread 


to discharge this 
the Good Fellows. 
a chance. 

F, W. GILLESPIE. 
|“For this there is a reason.” What 
The proiit 


every woman 


is it? The land question. 
of industry in city or on farm goes not 
to the exerter of the industry but to 
Rent in its hundred forms 
The landlords 

Rent makes 


the landlord. 
is eating up everything. 
get all the gain finally. 
the farmer a nomad and the city worker 
It is to 
and 


a casual. There is a remedy. 
he found outlined in 
Poverty,” by Henry George.—Editor of 


the Mzrror. | 


Progress 


ote 
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Who Wants More War ? 

Westover, Md., Feb. 12, 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
issue of the 9th inst., 
searching letter of Mr. Wakefield 
covers a perplexity that has disturbed 
many people during the last two and 
one-half years. It may be formulated 
by a question, “Why the cringe to John 
Bull?” Why have the American people, 
professing neutrality, actually been the 
most potent ally of the Entente powers ? 
The answer to this would answer the 


1917. 


the 
un- 


In your 


question, why we are deliberately adopt- 
ing a course that must make us openly 
one of the Entente belligerents ? 

The unblushing conspiracy to drag us 
into the war has been ceaseless in its 
operations from the Very beginning. It 
has resorted to every device and trick 
of public and private effort to suppress 
the truth, to distort the facts, to mis- 
lead the intelligence and inflame the ig- 
the people. The 
membership of this priesthood of in- 


norant passion of 
lamy speak from exalted station in con- 
the senate, in the editorial 
chamber, in the bank, the school, the 
pulpit. 


gress, in 


They speak with such unity of 
sentiment and phrase as to preclude a 
possibility of independent, unrelated ac- 
tion. It is a chorus, a diabolic sym- 
phony of concerted purpose to stampede 
this government into war with our old- 
est friend in Europe in support of our 
oldest and most persistent enemy. 

. No pretext or reason as yet assigned 
is to be for an instant considered as 
adequate. The real reason lies far be- 
yond the scope of the present war, or 
Its immediate be what 
If we consider the conflict 


consequences, 
these may. 
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now raging simply as a fight between 
nations, or even races, we lose its deep 
significance. It is a conflict between 
social theories. It is a shock of babbling 
It is a struggle between the 
capable, the efficient, the progressive 
forces of human social organization, and 
those opposite characteristics that have 
been the cause of the downfall of every 
social order. It is folly to 
that this conflict between 


social order can ever cease 


systems. 


vanished 
suppose 
theories of 
until the capable, the efficient, the eco- 
nomically most fit shall have superseded 
the incapable, the inefficient, the unfit. 
The conflict is as inevitable as a cosmic 
force. Its outcome may be delayed, 
but cannot be prevented. 

The world in arms cannot, except for 
a brief time, stay the triumph of ideas 
demonstrated to be of higher uses to 
mankind. 

The power 
wealth was never more completely dem- 
onstrated than in the peril of war now 
overshadowing this nation. 


of inherited, unearned 


Since the Spanish war there has been 
in active though subtle operation a con- 
spiracy to establish an English-speaking 
hegemony of the civilized world, with a 
seat of government in London. Our 
government and this people, it has been 


wavs GE acemcnes as age Ee 
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Hardman 


Grand 


T is the official piano of the Metropolitan Opera House, and it is the unofficial choice of the Metro- 
politan great art sts for use in their homes. 
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The Hardman Piano 


Is the Artist’s Favorite 


Mme. Frieda Hempel, e 


who scored such a success at the Odeon recently, has the following to say of the Hardman: 


‘The Hardman is the best piano I ever used. 
standpoint, action, singing quality and volume, it is faultless.’ 


From every 


, 


Hardman Pianos are sold in Saint Louis only at Stix, Baer & Fuller. 


Terms can be made to meet the convenience of purchasers. 


(Fourth Floor) 


Stix, Baer & Fuller 


Dry Goods Company 


oes = meet 











planned, are to “come home to mother,” 
sit on a stool at her feet, be dutiful, 
obedient children, take care of her, pay 
her debts, protect her empire, her privi- 
Ieges, enlarge her aristocracy and pro- 
ceed to help make the world her oyster. 
There are scores of incidents that can 
interpretation. If we 
the “en- 


have no other 
can be “rushed” into forming 
cangling alliance” now being urged up- 
on us, we shall never escape it without 
such a war as will make the 
one look like a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion at Hooppole Center. 

To ally democracy with autocracy, to 
unite with the most barbarous, the most 


present 


degenerate, the most effete of all civil- 
ized peoples, to destroy a people, admit- 
ted by the common consent of mankind 
to be the foremost in achievement in the 
records of human endeavor, and to what 
end? That we may collect war bills, sure 
to be repudiated in any event? That 
purveyors of slaughterous merchandise 
That 
and 


may continue to do business? 
shoulder-strappers may 
multiply? That high finance may revel? 
Nay, nay; none of these. Rather, that 
a decadent social order, proppéd upon 


a tottering throne, may continue to breed 


increase 


milords, privilege, precedence; that the 
lords of the fish ponds and pheasants 


may, for a generation or two, continue 


———= (es x 
to sponge the rich benetits of a world’s 
industrial 

Huxley’s wish seems in a 
The civilization he de- 

+ 
will 


progress. 
fair way 
to be realized. 
plored is doomed. Its destruction 


come cither from within, by way of re- 


construction, or from without; a some- 
what monotonous race experience fails 
to record instances of permanent recon- 
within. 


struction entirely from 


Asa 
veloping in our policy, the delirium of 


Mafeking 


result of evident tendencies de- 


night is reproduced in Eng 


lish. cities; France distributes ribbons 
and rosettes to “brave Americans ;” 
Canada accords special favors. The 


expresscd for our honor is 
than it 


reminded of 


solicitude 
been 
the 


so much keener has ever 
for their own, one its 
ditty of the “Spider and the Fly.” They 
outdo the flattery of poor relations. 


3ut, “International Law?” Would it 
the principle, 


be in order to suggest 
Inter arma, silent leges, as the corner- 
stone of England's time-honored policy, 
and that she has never recognized any 


principle but that the will of the strong 


is ever the world’s law? 
But, “our rights?” Sure. Every man 
has a right, an inalienable, indefeasible, 


unquestioned right to shear wolves; but 


. ‘ 
no man has any right to compel me to 





for the coup de grace that never came 
peddling, now, in her extremity, pleas 
of her necessities in excuse. Are we, 
now, to jump on John Bull’s music box, 
these 


imitate the fateful examples of 


hucksters, abandon the moral values 
of our ostensible neutrality, to demon 
strate to the world that there is no 
such quality extant as national honor? 
In my humble judgment, our entrance 
as a belligerent in this war, short of 
any pretext save invasion of our. soil, 


world 


calamity than the war itself has been 


would be a more. disastrous 

Unless it be held that nature made a 
mistake when she put horns on a sheep, 
it must be conceded that submarines are 


as legitimate as extensions of the range 


of gunfire. The submarine, like the 
auto, has come to stay. Its value has 
been demonstrated. Its use will do 


more to: prevent war than the Chris- 
tion religion has ever done. As gun- 
powder abolished the coat of mail and 
made the yeoman equal with the knight, 
so the submarine will make the small 
nation equal with the greatest and abol 
ish war navies, while leading the world 
a step nearer toward the supranational 
democracy that lies just before it. 
May we not at least take time enough 
to determine the general direction to 
ward which we are headed? If, as of 
old it was taught, “it must needs be 
that offenses come,” not the less is it 
everlastingly true there shall be “woe 
unto him by whom the offense cometh.” 
WESTERN STARR. 
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Kreisler Comes Again 

Fritz Wreisler, the distinguished yio 
linist, will give his second St. Louis 
recital of the season at the Odeon, Fri- 
day evening, March 2nd. But few of 
the great artists can come here twice in 
one season and feel assured of a royal 
welcome, but Kreisler’s following is in- 
creasing constantly and the reception 
extended at his recital at the Odeon on 
November 30th could only be construed 
as a desire on the part of the audience 
Although Kreis- 
ler is an Austrian and has served his 


for a speedy return. 


country in the present conflict, yet so 
great is the admiration of the world for 
the artist and the man, that the Man 
chester Guardian, in speaking of Kreis 
ler said that he was at least one artist 
whose return would be welcomed be 
cause he had “done his bit” for his 
country like a true sportsman and Eng 
land admires a sportsman. For the 
March 2nd concert, some entirely new 
numbers will be furnished, with just 
enough of the old favorites to satisfy 
public demand, 
fe oho ote 

Stein and Blaine of New York have 
appointed Schumack, Inc., 856 Century 
Bldg., as their St. Louis representatives 
and a full collection of their model 


will be shown at the parlors of 
Schumack, Inc., during their opening in 
March and all through the season. Ad- 


vance models will be shown on Feb 


ruary 20th 
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Music 


By Victor Lichtenstein 
The history of art is full of the fail 
opera premicres. Thr 
successful production of so complicated 
an art work is contingent upon such a 
multiplicity of details that it is doubt 
ful whether any first performance has 
succeeded in surmounting 
difficulties: and Mr. 


venture was no exception to 


thoroughly 
all preliminary 
Moore .G 

this rule. 


However, after three per- 


formances given last week, the repre 
sentation on Monday, February 19, can 
excellent 


be fairly considered as an 


reproduction of the composer's ideal. 
The principal roles were in the hands 
of artists of practical experience and of 
the stage business was 


masterly 


enormous routine 


excellent voices: 
conducted in a manner by 
Verande, a man of 
in his profession, and a decided genius ; 
and the composer who, of course, Was 
thoroughly familiar with every detail of 
the composition, finally succeeded in im- 
pressing his intentions upon all the par- 
ticipants, and in securing a happy co- 
ordination of all his forces. 

Chief praise, without making any in 
vidious comparisons, must he given to 
Mischa 


moment, with only a few days’ prepara 


Leon, who, at the very last 
tion, stepped in to save the opera from 
impending disaster, owing to the mys- 
terious defection of Constantino. Gifted 
with a fine and manly presence, the 
fortunate possessor of a virile and mel- 
low tenor of dramatic intensity, Ihe 
gave an interpretation of the role of 
Louts NIV. which combined the ardent 
fire of the passionate loyer with the 
suave grace and dignity of the Bourbon 
monarch. In Monday night’s perform- 
ance he was for all practical purposes 
letter-perfect in both music and words, 
and for a foreigner, his enunciation of 
his lines deserves unstinted praise. Millo 
Picco, who sane the J icomte de 
Bragelonne, the unfortunate fiance of 


Louise de Lavalliere, 


luscious timbre and 


displayed a_bart- 
tone of demon- 
strated the possession of sound musi- 
cianship in the most complicated dra 
matic recitatives. His conception of the 
part remained faithful to the intent of 
the composer and he must be credited 
with one of the chief successes of the 
Miss Parnell, an Ameri- 


can singer, took the role of the beauti- 


performance. 
ful Louise, singing her grateful waltz 
song and the song of the dragon flies 
in the third act with remarkable finish 


Madani 


Beriza, one of the most delightful sing 


and purity of intonation. 


ing actresses’ on the contemporary 
stage, was alluring in the love song in 
the first act and presented a charming 
picture as the [Egyptian dancing girl in 
the ballet music of the third act. Oc- 
tave Dua as De Guiche, scered one of 
the brilliant successes of the evening 
with his humorous “Silence” sone in 
the first act; his rich and vibrant tenor 
convinced me beyond all doubt that his 
ieputation as one of the best mimes on 
the contemporary stage is thoroughiy 


Madame 


rich contralto and dependable musician 


lustilied, Lenska, with her 


ship and routine, did what she could 


with the rather small part of Henrietta, 
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You are cordially invited 
to attend 


Harry COo.ttins’ 
FASHION REVUE 
February 22nd, 23rd and 24th 











The new and authentically correct 
1917 modes in 


EXcLUSIVE APPAREL 


for sport, afternoon and evening wear 
—from the renowned house of 


HarrY COLLINS 


OF NEW YORK 
on revue on living models 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY 


al 10:30 a.m. 


cAN EXHIBITION 


of ultra fashionable outergarments for 
women and misses that will more firmly 
than ever emphasize our pre-eminence 
as “the store of Exclusive Styles.” 


Garments will be modeled in the 
afternoon by special request only 








mM Costume Salon-—-Third Floor my 


f$ MW 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIX'TH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem F.ti Hooks for $2 in Cash or 
° 50 in Merchandise. Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 











— 


Russell Rizer, of St. Louis, as -lramis, 
and Nully as the court painter, rounded 
out a thoroughly balanced cast of artists 
which it would be difficult to surpass ™ 


and always satisfied both the ear and 
the-intelligence in her conception of the 
role. 

Henri elthos, 
Carl Cochems as the king’s favorite, any 
David Silva as Fouqguet, Now a word as to the music: 


Scott, as old Count 
similar operatic organization. 


4 li am 
St. Algnan,; I al 
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not in the least bit interested as to the XIV” can be given in the Odeon, with 
form of Mr. Moore’s opera. The day its small seating capacity of less than 
s long gone by when we quarrel with 2,000, at a profit to the box office. He 
omposer because he does not do ex believes that St. Louis wants such a 
tly as all his predecessors have done season and is ceaselessly writing and 
If Mr Moore chooses, for the sake of — talking about the necessity of such per- 
convenience and comfort, to go back to formances. He believes that out of 


the so-called primitive methods of the these operatic evenings will grow a 
old Italian school, that is his business, school of music incorporating a prac- 
not ours. Students of history are thor- tical school of grand opera which will 
wuehly familiar with the humorous — train talented young Americans for the 
criticisms leveled at the works of the — practical work of the stage, as Germany 
createst dramatic composer of all time, and France and Italy have trained their 
Richard Wagner. His contemporaries artists. Many people consider this the 
were so used to the old style opera and = wild dream of an idealist; but I have 
to the symphonic methods of Beethoven no doubt that Mr. Moore’s hopes will 





in the ordinary overture, that they = some day be realized, for the Ameri- 

were absolutely dazed by Wagner’s freer cans are as sensitive to manifestations 

treatment of his subject and his end- of beauty in the world of the lyric 

less melody which always followed drama as any other nation on earth, C M T ° 

the convolutions of the story, and made We have been spoiled by the “star” over ore erritory 


no attempt to fit himself into a strait- system, but if we have a company of 
jacket of sonata forms. Mr. Moore's dependable artists, feel convinced we —by Bell j elephone 
libretto, which has many weak spots will soon get to love the music for 


that have become more apparent with itself, and not be under the hypnotic TY , 
repeated productions, is just calculated — influence of the great name only. F Use of the Bell Telephone plays an 
important part in the daily work of every 




















for the old Italian form with its solos r 
and duets and concerted numbers. It 7 ; : up to date salesman. 
the characters chogse to express their The Stoesscls in Recital. 
emotions in diverse ways, it would be Albert and Edna Stoessel gave a re- Long Distance Bell Telephone selling is a 
rather foolhardy for the composer to cital of violin music at the Sheldon common practice with many business men. 
attempt to write music in the intense, “Memorial on February 19, which for 
beeen dramatic style of the modern — sheer beauty would he difficult to sur- Make anal sales by Bell Telephone. 
Italian opera, for instance. There are pass. We have long since forgotten to The Rates are Low. 
decidedly strong pages in the music; — cavil at Cesar Franck and his delicate 
Bragelonne’s two arias in the first half mysticism reminiscent of his old Cathe- 
the second act, where the young lover dral in’ Paris, touched with religious 
discovers the supposed intidelity of his — fervor, paying no regard to the brilliant Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
sweetheart, are certainly conceived on everyday musiq of the contemporary 
a large and dignified scale and vote French composer but satisfied to go on 
most fittingly the conflicting emotions of | dreaming his dreams of communion 
the hapless vicomte. The comic ele- with the mysterious Oversoul and writ- 
ment is very much in evidence in the ing down the thoughts that came to him =£——————_—_ — _ 
first act in the “Sone of the Bees,” in his musines. Franck is the sweet- | 
which Madame Beriza and Mischa Leon — est and purest nature in the world of 
sang and danced with infectious de music. Idolized by his pupils who in- The DAY BED A NEW HOME COMFORT— 
light: the “Silence” song noted above — clude the greatest names in contempo- FOR LIVING OR BED ROOM 


is surely worthy of Eduard Strauss: rary French art, developing very late in 


and the dignitied and moving “Hymn — life—for he had to spend the greater 

to the Night” in the last act would — part of the working day in giving les- $45 
make the fortune of many an operatic sons and playing the organ—Cesar 

composer. T have only cited a few of — Franck has written many a page which 


the outstanding Ivrics. There are many is unique in the world of tone. The SAA A —— SS th 
defects which Mr. Moore is going to violin and piano Sonata in A Major, UE xia C Pi ie a) aN aa | Roll 


























eliminate, as every other composer has — besides this mystical element, possesses and 
done after a practical demonstration; «dramatic qualities, noticeably in the ; 

the orchestration is in many places not second Allegro, in which Franck voices Pillow 
suticiently full and will be retouched. the human agitation of the soul of the 

i ital Geibbieadh eae Goines Oc SeaGe: “enwaddc. “Mie Exal Sametime de oc see The Upholstery is Luxurious—Mahogany Frame; finish, dull or pol- 
that the celebrated Bohemian, Dvorak, and naive and charming a page as can ished. Double-Depth Box Springs. 6 feet by 30 inches. 

after writing an opera for the National be found in the entire literature of Our Dining Furniture Specials Are Unequaled in St. Louis. 

theater at Prague, discovered, after the chamber music. The two young artists . 

first performance, that he could not played the work with a devotion to eee 815-17-19-21 

retain one single number of the work the high ideals of the composer worthy 

and rewrote the whole thing from he of praist Miss Edna has made vast 7 

sinning to end. This, Mr. Moore will strides in her piano playing in the past Washington 

not be compelled to do, as the bulk of — two vears, and is a worthy collaborator 

“Louis XIV.” is caleulated to give the of her brother. In two groups of 

purest aesthetic delight to an unspoiled short violin numbers, young Albert in 1 are x ~ 


musical nature. troduced an original American dance ; ; a 





of his own in which our well-known he 1s the interpreter of the composer's 


I am re that < fair-minded people ; - 
um sure that all fair-minded people. onated rhythms are freely used. The ¢ 62s shoueht and makes no attempt to FREE- 6 MONTHS—INVESTING FOR PROFIT, 
appreciate Mr. Moore's difficulties and enti us « datiehital Iweiesl oni i ent i ‘ ‘ a monthly Guide to Money-Making. 
second scction, a Gengntru setae I exploit himself. Tells how $100 grows to $2,200-_how to get richer 











admire his courage in carrying out the ; 
- wee sode in double-stopping, is charming quickly and honestly. 
lour productions as orignally an " ele fe ote H. L, BARBER, Pub. 482, 32 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
1 i é ai x : ond grateful. Among sili numbers 
Nounces > face cdiscouragements : - . 
ia » mt the face of discon he plaved his own arrangement of} M a oe 
Whic ave ‘ many a ae Na Pe site usI ne 
1 would have daunted ; : Granados’ “Anoranza,” Cecil Burleigh’s Win wat €ut mean teten Gant as 
strong nature. His ambition, the dream i . : tans eee 
a lif ‘s blisl “Moto Perpetuo,” which had to be re Thomas Whitney Surette will lecture THE HAMILTON 
Ol his ite, 1 o establish a permanent , : ‘pee : ae : 
Apes Ae t , cage I peated, and = Wreisler’s “Caprise Vien at the Community School on Wydown In the best residential district. 
opera in the city of St. Louis, and hi ao ; : lelephone, Cahbanne 1205. 
‘ Nos houlevard and De Mun avenue the after- 


is the one man. best fitted for the oc wa : : 4] ntiet! Bi i ci. =a 
complishment of this dream. He is try Young Stoessel is a violinist of solid —— on ene adage dag : prea : ’ ; 4 i - me 
ing to demonstrate that good operatic foundation, draws a beautiful and subject will be “Music in its Relation — ¢ eperience mM plano ane Organ teaching, 

. & to Education.” conducting and composing, has taken 


Mr. Surette, 


performances with a cast of the even luscious — tome irom a magnificent 


merit that produced his own “Louis 


after a number of years’ cducational lecturing on music as_ his 


(juarnarius, and always remembers that 
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life work. In 1907) he was appointed 
staff lecturer on music to the Extension 
Delegacy of Oxford University, and 
SIC then ha divided his time bet een 
england and America H1is lect ( n 
not for musical peopl alone: the il 


terest people at large because they deal 
not only with music as a means of 
human expression, but with literature, 
painting and other forms of artistic ex 
pression. ach lecture is illustrated on 
the piano by the music of the com- 
poser under discussion and by musical 
quotations from many sources. 

Since the war Mr. Surette has had a 
summer school of music in Concord, 
Mass., and has given much time and 
thought to a revolutionary reorganiza- 
tion of musical education in the Boston 
public schools. He has lately been 
viven the direction of the Brian Lath 
rop foundation for music, for which 
Mr. Lathrop left a bequest of $800,000. 

On his writings, the operetta “Pris- 
cilla, or the Pilgrim’s Proxy,” composed 
twenty years ago, has been performed 
in this country and England more than 
one thousand times and has gone 
through nine editions; “The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” a dramatic ballad for chorus, 
soli and orchestra has been given many 
times in both countries. “The Appre- 
ciation of Music,” written in collabora- 
tion with 1. G. Mason, is an established 
hook for the use of those who seek to 
understand the work of the great classic 
school of music. 

Mr. Surette comes to St. Louis under 
the auspices of the Community School 
\ssociation, whose executive board is 
Mrs. George Hitchcock, Mrs. Hugh 
Jones, Mrs. B. B. Culver, Mrs. S. P. 
Goddard, Mrs. Dunean Meier, Mrs. 
Fred Eiseman, Mrs. Henry Ferris, Mrs. 
Tyrrel Williams and Mrs. John Horn- 
brook. 


‘ +. & 
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At the —_— 


“Everywoman” comes to the Jefferson 
next week, opening Sunday night. St. 
Louis has seen and liked it much before. 
For it is a very interesting, colorful, 
moving morality, splendidly staged. It 
could not be otherwise, presented by 
Henry W. Savage, most successful of 
impressarios. It is spectacle, drama, 
grand opera, musical comedy and_ its 
story is a moving one, with a powerful 
preachment. Mr. Savage regards it as 
one of his greatest triumphs and he 
sends us his best company to present it. 
Paula Shay is Everywoman, She is both 
actress and beauty and the greatest who 
ever enacted the part. St. Louisans who 
really love the drama will enjoy this big 
production. 


oe 
? 


Everybody has heard of “Intolerance.” 
It is another colossal D. W.. Griffith 
spectacle, a pageant of history, the 
drama of the strugele of love to over- 
come hate. It pictures the great crises 
of the world in the battle of ideas. We 
see Babylon, Jerusalem, Rome, Paris 
in their splendor. We note the tragedy 
of progress. Griffith built a glorious 
world to destroy it gloriously. He em- 
ployed armies of men to enact the 
scenes. He used mountains of material 

all to tell the tale of the evolution of 
kindness. The film show is breath-tak- 
ing, almost heart-stopping at times. It 
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comes to the Shubert-Garrick for an 


indefinite stay, beginning with next Sun 


day’s matinee It is worthy:successor of 
‘The Birth of a Nation.” There will 
be two performances dail 

ote 


The Cotumbia’s headliner for — the 
week beginning next Monday afternoon 
consists of Melville Ellis at the piano 
and Miss Irene Bordini in song. These 
two are on the “all-American vaudeville 
nll” recently selected by the dramatic 
editor of the New York Times and con- 
stitute one of the best vaudeville acts 
in the country. Ellis, besides being a 
good pianist, is also distinguished as a 
designer of feminine stage attire. He 
has supervised the color schemes, drap- 
ings and general effects of many of the 
biggest musical productions, and of 
course has designed a_ specially good 
setting for his own act. An added at- 
traction will be Sarah Padden and com 
pany in “The Clod,” a one-act play by 
Lewis Beach which has been success- 
fully produced by the Washington 
Square Players. Other numbers are 
Bert Fitzgibbon, the original daffydil; 
Raymond and Caverly with new. pleas- 
antries; Raymond Bond and Elizabeth 
Shirley in a homespun comedy, “Rem- 
nants;” Ruth Bud, famous for her 
smile; Bernard Riggs and Myrtle Ryan 
in “Disturbing the Peace;”’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Solomon Wilde, shadowgraphists 
from the London Coliseum, and the Or- 
pheum travel weekly. 


oe 
. 


“Peg o’ My Heart” is to be offered 
St. Louisans at popular prices next week 
at the American. It is the story of the 
transplanting of a little Irish waif into 
the bosom of a cold and snobby English 
family. The contrasts of sham and sin- 
cerity, the quick wit and the warm hear: 
of Peg and her love for her dog, have 
made the play a general favorite with 
theater-goers. An exceptionally good 
cast Is promised. 


. 
oe 


The popularity of the new Ely play, 
“A Dry Town,” shows no sign of abat- 
ing. Hundreds of people have been to 
see the play many times. A_ fourth 
week is now announced. At this week’s 
Saturday matinee there will be a_re- 
ception on the stage, at which the audi- 
ence will meet the members of the com- 
pany. At this matinee also women and 
children in the audience will be given 
souvenir photographs of Miss Temple- 
ton. The author, Lewis B. Ely, has 
made some minor changes that add to 
the attractiveness of “A Dry Town.” 
An early announcement of the date for 
the opening of the production in Chicago 
will soon be made. Many of the more 
prominent producers of plays are com- 
ing here to look over the piece that has 
had such a phenomenal run. The play’s 
success has caused discussion favorable 
to this city in all the theatrical journals. 
Also it has brought forward offers of 
many new plays to the Players for pre- 
sentation. Some good ones have been 
found in the batch. 


ote 


The vaudeville programme for the 
week beginning Monday at the Grand 
Opera House will be headed by the Six 
Water Lilies, beautiful mermaids who 
will give an unusual swimming and diy- 
ing exhibition in a big glass tank. 
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udweiser 


ONE OF 
NATURE’S BEST GIFTS 
TO MAN 


HOSE who are truly temperate 

know that a mild and honest 

brew like Budweiser, of Amer- 
ican Barley and Bohemian Saazer 
Hops, makes for the temperance of 
nations. Budweiser delights the 
palate and aids the digestion of 
food. Health, strength and vigor 
glow and sparkle in every glass. 
| It is pre-eminently the home drink 
of the American people. Its sales 
exceed any other beer by millions 
of bottles. Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited 


to inspect our plant— 
covers 142 acres. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOVIS-U S.A 
The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe | 
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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust «« Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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Caesar Rivoli, impersonator, who 
changes his clothes quicker than a wo- 
man changes her mind, will appear in 
“A Scandal in a Restaurant.” The bill 
Frozini, a musical 
in “A 


Anita 


will also include 
Lockhart and 
3rave Attempt at 

Arliss and company in a singing skit; 


genius ; Loddy 


Suicide ;” 


Herbert Beason on the wire and other 


numbers. 


Herr Direktor Loebel’s benefit at the 
Victoria next Sunday evening! It should 
be “a corker.” The play will be “The 
Reservist’s Wedding,” 
and always remembered for its huge 
fun. It is farce. Loebel will play the 
chief part, as only he can play it. For 
what he is as actor, for what he has 
theater in this 


seen here once 


done for the German 
city, he deserves a benefit that would 
delight a banker. The Sunday evening 
following, Miss Anna Lotink will be the 
beneficiary, in a performance of Strauss’ 
operetta, “| Waltz Dream.” 


6. & 
oe %* %e 


This Week’s Wagner Festival 
festival of 
Orchestra 


For the annual Wagner 


the St. Louis Symphony 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night 
this week, at which Mme. Ernestine 


Schumann-Heink, the famous contralto, 
will be the soloist of the two pro- 
erammes, Conductor Max Zach has ar- 
ranged a list of excerpts from six of 
the Wagnerian operas and Mme. Schu- 
three appear- 
Never 


mann-Heink will have 
ances in each of the concerts. 
hefore has a symphony soloist here given 
more than two regular numbers in the 
programme. This season’s Wagner fes- 
tival has been delayed solely to make 
Mme. 
This should be the most in- 


sure of Schumann-Heink’s ap- 
pearance. 
the eight years’ series of 
now 


teresting of 
similar singer 
on the stage is more closely identified 
with Wagnerian music than this cele- 
brated diva. No previous singer for 
Conductor Zach’s Wagner concerts has 
been a contralto. The programme: 


programmes. No 


1. Overture to “Rienzi.” 
2. Adriano’s Aria, “Gerechter Gott,” 
from “Rienzi,” 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
3. Overture and sacchanale (Paris 
Version) from “Tannhauser.”’ 
1. (a) Shepherd’s Song, from Tann- 
hauser.” 
(b) raume.” 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
» Procession of the Women to the 
Minster, from “Lohengrin.” 


on 





—Erker’s 


608 OLIVE 511N. GRAND 


Established 1879 : SS 
Do YOU? eye — A 
) yes , SS 
bother you? / SA 
SX 






Come and see our, 

Optical Specialists : > 

PRICES \ 
REASONABLE. 








Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000.00 


N. A. MCMILLAN 
JOHN F. SHEPLEY 
ROBERT S. BROOKINGS 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK 
IsAAC H. ORR. 


. LIONBERGER DAVIS 


F. V. DUBROUILLET 
BYRON W. MOSER... 
ARTHUR H. BURG 


or demand liability. 


6. -relude to Act III, from ‘Lohen- 
Brin,’ 

7 “Siegfried” Idyl. 

8. (a) Erda Scene, from “Das 
Rheingold.” 
(b) Waltraute Scene, 
Gotterdammerung.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

9. Prelude and Isolde’s' Liebestod, 

from ‘Tristan and Isolde.” 


from ‘Die 


Olga Hambuechen, a St. Louis con- 
tralto, will be the soloist at the “Pop” 
concert Sunday afternoon, singing an 
operatic aria with accom- 
paniment and a group of 
the piano. Miss Hambuechen is much 
esteemed in local music circles and her 
appearance with the Symphony orches- 
increase the attractiveness of 
The feature 


orchestral 
songs with 


tra will 
an interesting programme. 
of this occasion will be the performance 
by special request of the composer 
Ysaye’s “Fantasie on a Popular Walloon 
Theme,” played and conducted at the 
symphony concerts two weeks since by 
brother, the 


The pro- 


the composer's violinist 
great Belgian, Eugen Ysaye. 
gramme: 
1. Marche Joyeuse 

First Time. 
Overture to “Fra Diavolo”...Aube} 
3. Aria, “Farewell, Ye Mountains,” 

from “Jeanne d’Arc,” 


Chabriet 


to 


Tschaikowsky 
4. “The Rain,” a Character Piece, 
W hithorne 
First Time. 
5. Fantasie on a Popular Walloon 
Theme, Op. 13 . Ysave 
By Request. 
6. Songs with Piano: 
(a) Life and Death, 
Coleridge-Taylor 
(b) All Erin is Calling, Mavour- 
neen ... ies =e : O'Hara 
(c) Call Me No More Cadman 
American Fantasy Herbert 


~1 


Marts and Money 


They still have a dull, somewhat er- 
ratic, and thoroughly professional mar- 
ket in Wall Street. 
all bulky. = It 


shares a day. 


Business is not at 
averages 330,000 
Two and three months 
1,500,000 to 


signs of 


about 
ago, records varied from 
3,000,000 There are 
coming improvement, however. 
firming up, and intimative, 


shares. 
Prices 
are slowly 
activities in 


therefore, of broadening 


the next few weeks. The depression- 
istic element is in a circumspect mood 
It feels well satistied if it can secure 
profits of a point or two. In the last 
' attempts to gather a_ half 
rather 


few days, 


point on short contracts were 


trying on the nerves. The principal 
force of liquidation has exhausted itself. 
should be plain to every 


And, according 


That much 
experienced observer. 

to trustworthy advices, short commit- 
numerous 


ste cks 


They profess 


extraordinarily 
Holders of 


are in a conlident spirit. 


ments are 


and heavy. good 


no uneasiness as to the financial conse 


Chairman of the Board 
_...-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
«sees. Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
GEO. G. CHASE..... ... Assistant Trust Officer 
so bse snes Deeaurer 
J. S. WALKER’............Assistant Treasurer 
+6 gsaeeesmOCreunry 
ALEX. HAMILTON......... — | peaivewns 3 
ssistant Secretary _ ings 
T. F. TURNER... Manager Safe Deposit Dept. Wy A. H. L. KuHN..Manager Savings Department 


A Trust Company free from any deposit 





St. Louis Union Bank 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.00 


N. A. MCMILLAN...... sdcshsnsaneeebe eee 
ROBERT S. BROOKINGS......... Vice-President 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK Vice-President 
JOHN F. SHEPLEY ..........-... Vice-President 
W. T. RAVENSCROFT......... .. Vice-President 
C. E. FRENCH. s0b0'sccncees ViCOe remaene 
F. V. DUBROUILLET. sans 

J.S. WALKER...............-Assistant Cashier 
BYRON W. Moser ..........Assistant Cashier 
L. E. WILLIAMS.............Assistant Cashier 
Geo. M. WILLING........... Assistant Cashier 
W. J. D. MCCARTER Assistant Cashier 


A Bank seeking useful and mutually pro. 
fitable relationship with its patrons. 


Fourth and Locust 





Safety Plua— - 


This Company is under the rigid supervision of the Bank 
Commissioner of Missouri and the Clearing House of St. 
Louis and the Stockholders of the Company itself. This in- 
sures the strongest possible guarantee of the continuous 
safety of its methods and the steady integrity of its man- 


agement. 







2% Interest on Checking Accounts. 
3% Interest on Savings Accounts. 


ie Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
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Special 
Designs for S, 


Remounting Diamonds 


We prepare and submit special de- 
Signs, In water colors, for remounting 
old diamond pieces. 

We have a completely equipped fac- 
tory in our own building, and have 


Pp produced many beautiful and artistic 
pleces from old diamond jewelry 
-_ 
























Which was hopelessly out of style. 
If more diamonds are needed to 

carry out the design we will sup- 

ply them, or we will prepare de- 
signs which may be made up 

Without additional specimens. 
No obligation is in- 

curred in asking us 
to submit designs 
and estimates 
of cost. 
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quences of a declaration of war against 


Germany. They are willing to admit, be delivered to railroad 

however, that there might be relapses of 

a few points in such event. 
Apprehensiveness in respect to the 


submarine campaign is gradually sub- — dencies. 
Faith is put in the defensive 
shortly to be 


Admiralty. in 


siding. 
measures 
adopted by the British 
Notice is taken, also, of the growing 


number of vessels on the ocean high- 


and offensive 
consequence 


nomical policies pursued by most 


companies in the past 


ways and the decreasing destructiveness years. If buying orders are placed 


of submarine operations. As concerns — present, deliveries cannot be 


the unparalleled freight congestion in ~ before January 1, 


the Kast and even some parts of the time, it must be borne in 


West, it is lightly assumed that the turn 
for the better in 
should bring material relief in a month 


maritime commerce tails are the highest on record, 


or two. Besides, it is argued, many 


thousands of new freight cars will soon 
companies, 
While this sort of reasoning may seem 
a trifle too optimistic, it is, nevertheless, 
fairly in line with known facts and ten- 
There can be no question that 
the railroad industry is in bad condi- 
tion. Equipment is woefully inadequate, 
of exceptionally eco- 


all 


three or four 


at 


expected 
1918. At the same 
mind that 
quoted prices for cars, locomotives and 
1.oco- 
motives that could be bought at $40,000 
a year ago are now quoted at $60,000. 
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Steel rails have advanced S30 1 
$35 per ton Anothe 1 | 
much | tal labl i | 
purposes nowada than there ed 

be before August 1, 1914.) 7] 

retely brought home to us, lately, 
the inability of the New York Central 
to sell $25,000,000 new stock at par te 
its shareholders. The stock of this com 


pany was rated at 114!) on October 


last. it. 24s ¢ QS 


quoted at 


February 2. The 


currently 


atter selling at 91 on 
fact that the stock pays only 5 per cent 
per annum is. substantially offset by 


that the dividend surplus 


last year was equal to approximately 20 


knowl dye 


per cent on the $249,590,400 outstanding 
The $25,000,000 new 


would 


stock probably 

share 
had 
raised to 6 per cent, or if 1 or 2 
had been declared. The 
investor is highly 
Hle has been spoiled by the 


have been absorbed by 


holders if the yearly dividend rate 
been 
per cent cxtra 
average avaricious 
these days. 
hig payments on numerous industrial 
and mining stocks since the end of 1915; 
likewise by the vast offerings of foreign 
netting purchasers © 


bonds at prices 


to 8 per cent. The 6 per cent bonds 


of the City of Paris are quoted at 92 
York. Anglo-French 5s, 


joint Britisi 


in New bear 
ing the guaranty of the 
and French governments, are procurable 
at 92. bonds are 


British 5!4 per cent 


valued at 95!2, These surely are low 
They 
But there are tempting offer 
United 


prices. appeal to the bargain 


hunter. 
ines also in the domestic market 
States Stecl common, which now gets $3 


every three months, is purchasable at 


10634. Anaconda Copper, which gets 


$8 per annum, is.) obtainable at 77 
Studebaker, a 10. per stock, 1s 
quoted at 103, and the 7 per cent com- 
mon stock of the Pressed Steel Car Co., 


cent 


at 76. Union Pacitic is another inter- 
esting proposition; though virtually a 
10 per cent stock, it can be bought at 
138. In 1916, when it was still consid- 


ered an 8 per cent investment, the top 
price was a little over 153. These are 
only a few instances in point, selected 
at random. Investment markets are al- 
fected by the uninterrupted outpour of 
especially in 


issues of securities, 


This is now admitted by every 


new 
europe. 
competent authority. 

With regard to the difficulties in the 
field, the /ron Age in- 
following 


transportation 
dulges in the observations: 
“Twenty-five per cent of the producing 
capacity of the Central West in pig iron, 
semi-finished, and finished steel is idie. 
\bout thirty blast furnaces of the Steel 
Corporation are banked, and more may 
The industry cannot push out 
standing 


follow. 


its product against lines of 
loaded cars, nor can it get a steady in- 
flow of materials if empty cars do not 


reach sources of supply.” 

The quotation for 
cents the other day—a 
since 1893. Further improvement is an- 
ticipated in informed circles. There are 
predictions that 100 will be touched he- 
fore Stock 


advise purchases of 


silver rose to 79 


new top notch 


long. Exchange oracles 


silver stocks; they 
before the 
advent of summer. call 
tion to the fact, also, that all the lead- 
United 
States are large producers of silver, in 
Anaconda. 


expect a “boom” in them 


They atten 


companies in the 


ing copper 


particularly the 


cidentally, 
Thus far, the quotations for silver min- 
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] oOmip 14 have not materia ly been 
dvantaged the upward course in 
( il lu | cars ivo thy 
quot 1 down to 46 1 Relative 
to the rising market for SHVCr, Francis 
\\ Ifirst, the foremost financial au 


thority in Great Britain, has lately de 


clared that “the longer the war lasts, 


1© more probable is the demonetization 


of gold and the remonetization of. sil- 
YCq A 


method of 
Quite 


the currency is 


debasement. © 


one reducing the burden of 


debt.” true. It was about three 


months after the outbreak of the wat 


ventured the prediction in’ the 


that the 


tatu 
NIIRROR 


ly bring a 


conflict must eventual- 


“substantial modification” of 


old 


already has 


the single standard. Considerable 


modification occurred in 


every one of the fighting nations, espe 
Austria, France, Germany, and 
Russia. The 


absolutely prohibited the exportation ot 


qially in 


German Government has 


white metal in any form. The latest 
weekly statement of the Bank of Engy- 
land disclosed a reserve ratio of 18.33 
per cent, against 13.34 in the previous 
statement. The sharp fall in the ratio 
in the last few weeks was the conse- 


quence, for the most part, of extensive 
nancial operations in) connection with 
the new gigantic loan of the Govern 
ment, 

The 1916 report of the [. I, 
de Nemours & Co., 
turers, is a highly interesting document. 
$82,107,000, 
1915, 


Dupont 


powder manufac- 


earnings of 
$57,840,758 in 


It reveals net 
as compared with 
The balance available for dividend pay- 
$78,459,471, 133:3 


$58,854,200 common 


ments was equal to 
per cent on the 
stock, against 94.3 in the previous twelve 
Stockholders received $58,854, 


They received 40 


months. 


200, or 100 per cent. 


per cent in 1915.) There has been a 
evreat deal of disappointing talk in re 
cent months about the earnings of pro- 


that 
The prosperity 


ducers of munitions of war, and 


for sutticient reasons. 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Co., for ex- 
ample, proved almost entirely mythical. 
In 1915, the 


stock 


company’s 
154!2; 


There has 


price of the 
common was as high as 
it is down to 54 at this date. 
been no dividend payment, despite the 
heavy contracts for munitions. There 
is nothing mythical, though, about the 
prosperity of Dupont de Nemours & 
Co, 
There were no changes of conse- 
quence in the money market in the past 
week. Time loans remain quoted at 4 
to 4 
since February 1 represents anticipations 


of a $500,000,000 Government loan. The 


per cent. The moderate advance 


comfortable. Ex- 
$165,000,000, 


time ago. 


Lanking position is 
reserves amount to 
against $42,000,000 
Quoted rates for foreign bills did not 
Sterling ex- 


CesSS 


some 


fluctuate in startling ways. 
change is a little Ihigher at $4.753. 
Gold imports haye been resumed. The 
total receipts since the first of the year 
amount to nearly $90,000,000. The grand 


total since the outbreak of the war 
stands at $1,300,000,000. 


Finance in St. Louts. 
local 


‘prices 


market for securities, 


unmistakable 


In the 
quoted 
firmness in all but a few cases. There's 
good and confident buying during hours 
Most of it is of a specula- 


display 


of reaction. 
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To All St. tonsan— 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Have you submitted your plan for our book “One 
Hundred Successful Savings Plans’? This is to be 


If you haven’t a Mercantile account, open one to- 
day and you can then qualify for this contest. 


and we are going to award 100 cash prizes aggre- 


You can get at our New Account Desk a folder I 


explaining in detail the purpose of this contest 
| and of the book which you should help write. 
| The four judges who will select the 100 best plans 
| submitted are: 
} HON. HENRY W. KIEL 

Mayor of St. Louis 


Louis University 


Chancellor Washington University 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Eighth and Locust 




















, 

















savers—-those having ac- 


epartment. 


contribution to this book 


for every plan that is ac- 











tendent St. Louis Public Schools 























m—U.S. Government Protection 
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BROADWAY 


We have every facility for the pr 
certificate of deposit accounts. 
safe deposit boxes, 

Organized in 1847, we have. 
half a century, including the period o 

We solicit accounts of individual 


Edwards Whit: 
Murray Carleton, Vice-President. 
Wm. H. Thomson, Vice-President. 
Clarence R. Laws, Vice-President. 





ats Guss 
GG DEST aan w wissoue 


AND OLIVE 


We buy and sell foreign exchange and rent 


withstood 


Correspondence and interviews invited, 


OFFICERS 


=, 
‘ = 








STREET 
‘oper handling of current, saving and 


every financial crisis of over 
f the Civil War. 


Ss, societies, firms, and corporations. 


iker, President. 

Julius W. Reinholdt, V.-P. & Cashier. 
Ndgar l. Taylor, Assistant Cashier. 
Leroy CC, Bryan, Assistant Cashier. 








tive character, but the proportion of 
investment orders is steadily increasing 
to assume important di- 
mensions in March or April. 
much favorable comment on the relative 


and is likely 
There is 


indifference of local values to depres- 


—_———$— 


sive developments in New York. The 
points, re- 
market, 


declines of ten or fifteen 
Wall 


particular 


cently, in the street 
excitement on 


three 


caused no 


Fourth street. In only two or 


cases was the depreciation of some im- 

















| 
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| PLAYERS 


GRAND and OLIVE 


Fourth Week of the Hit of the Season Begins 
February 25th 


‘ADRY TOWN 


By LEWIS B. ELY E 
FIRST TIME ON ANY STAGE. 


SHUBERT BEGINNING NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT 


TWICE DAILY THEREAFTER 


ARRIC At 2:10 and 8:10 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S COLOSSAL $2,000,000 SPECTACLE, 


JINTOLERANGE 


HNUNSAQUUURUSUVUUSUALUALUU AHA 








AAU 


\\ 


WAALAVNMNGNYLAUUANNAN 


Hill 





HH} 
Wil 


TUUUNAUNNUNN 


MMH 


| = Seats at Famous-Barr and Grand-Leader “a ; 99 
sargain Matinee Thursday. Regular Matinees Saturday and Loye S Struggle Throughout the Ages 
Sunday. : 


What THEY SAY about it: 


TIMES: “A smashing big success. ‘A Dry Town’ has hit the bull's- 


Symphony Orchestra of 30 and Chorus. The Most Magnificent 


eve. Its bright lines, clever situations, admirable climaxes and 
fine characterizations are the talk of St. Louis.” es : 1 
POST: “The Plavers Theater has not been lar ge enoug rh for those Production of All Time! 











who wish to see Lewis B. Ely’s ‘A Dry Town,’ and the play will 
continue through this week with the prospect of a further pro- 
fongation Of. its: yun.” 

















TVUEAUUGGTUUASUDNUUUOUASAUGRCASAAOOASOEUSNLEO EASES ES LAS 
EAT MUU MUTL MILA ULA TATUM COT 








GLOBE: “Standing room Was at a pre mium.’ 
STAR: “P ne nome nal * * * capacity houses.” = ee aka 
REPUBLIC ‘The public response to the appeal of this fascinating 
Missouri comacue has been phenomenal, and St. Louis wants more 
of it.” . EVENINGS s SUNDAY MATINEHK 
WR. LIONBERGER DAVIS, PRESIDENT CHAMBER OF COM- AM E R [ CA N 0-25-35-50 
MERCH ‘A play in w hich the City of St. Louis ought to take MATS., TUES. THURS. & SAT., 25 
great interest and pride. Starting Next Sunday Matinee and Week: J, Hartley Manners’ Greatest 
ann 1 ' Comedy of Youth, 
SMT UWI UUUUUA CALA LAUMIULUMLUULIUUCUUU CLL ULLVOLUAUUC SUC OPLUUM UO CACOOOULULAUUUHULSUUcHUEHUCSUCUACUUUUUTUCUTUTTUTTOTNTUNTLS TTOTCTTUTTTTUTTTTTTTT TTT ; Y E T 
| PEG O’ MY HEAR 
A Clean, Piquant Comedy with a Tear or a Laugh in Every Line, First 


and Last Time Anywhere at Popular Prices, 


| JEFFERSON. HENRY W. SAVAGE PRESENTS Z a Rs 


















































| 
| 
SUNDAY NIGHT AND EVERY \" OMAN GRAND OPERA HOUSE 1N- 20¢ 
ALL NEXT WEEK Starting Monday, Feb. 26 and Week. 
oe The Wonder Play that Has Everything The Six Water Lilies, mermaids of bathing and swimming honw.. The 
| young women are exceptionally pretty. Caesar KRivoli, who is called the 
| Greatest Character Representative of the Age, will offer a comedy act, en- 
$1 Mat. Wednesday OPERA—DRAMA— titled, “A Scandal in a Restaurant.” Frozini, a music al genius. Lockhart 
: wind Leddy, ‘A Brave Attempt at Suicide.” Anita Arti and Company, in a 
MUSICAL COMEDY nae sina gkntck, Williams paar Fuller, “Thoes eee Phellows.” Her- 
| Nights and Sat. Mat., 25c to $1.50 The Largest Organization Ever Toured pty Bano the wire, and several others. Animated Weekly and Com- 

















ST. LOUIS POP CONCERT 
SYMPHONY | a. repuiar erie to 

























































SOLOIST CONTRALTO - 
ORCHESTRA OLGA HAMBUECHEN 10c and 25¢ egg A BLETS 
siids ki. Gane. | Wee ee ae FOR HEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LAGRIPPE L 
’ sd } 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
O DEON Wartd's tpeniost Contratte Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
WAGNER PROGRAM 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
COLUM BIA— Orpheum Vaudeville ie et” LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 
See the Burning of the Giant Forest The Night Boat 310 N. Eighth St. Bond Dept. 
Ethel MacDonough 
The Forest Fire ni aaa & eee 
A ate a abe. Vaehartand | “— > = 
und me rph Week! ee eee 
- Billie Montgomery and George Perry | mats., “a 80c; Eves. 10c to 75c. Evens & Howard ds ' 
ver FIRE B payee) 4 
High-Grade “igre Pipe iW? K ee 
: ! tea 4d 
S + A N D A R D REAL BURLESQUE Yards for City Delivery: | 505-7 PINE ‘ST. if 
MATINEE DAILY 920 Market St. Saint Louis pi I} ST. LOU 2. 
' A INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED hh 
MERICAN Bur.esoures on cash and royalty basis. Patents i | 
a secured. Models, experimental work r | 


and contract manufacturing. Inven- 


With HARRY WELSH as ISSY—( Watch His Slide. ) tors, manufact arene, javevors and 


— 


_J COMPANY 





























The promoters 

: fe. aan enmaeejone examine our model display. Or write 

s, Te Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., ! 

ares N Gi l ff J lk d. 2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 

a ext ir Ss rom oy an Louls, Mo, Phone, Olive 4236. ; ‘ 

t <¢ 

three 

e im- 





(Commerce fell from 


116 to 110, but it made a full recovery 


ilinost 1 ( ar latest les 
re ( | it ]¢ 1 i revat 
theres ( dred 
‘ | montl ( thr 
tock will) probabl e quoted at 125, 
udeing by the triki degree ol re 
sillency it lately has exhibited The 
broad buying foreshadows an increase 
in the dividend rate, which has been 
4 per cent per annum in recent times. 


Twelve shares of Mechanics-American 


National brought 250, which would seem 
figure, the dividend 


a very reasonable 


rate being 12 per cent, and last year’s 
Twenty-live Mercan- 
357, the 


with the 


top record 158 


tile Trust were transferred at 
price. Compared 
1916, the 


this case amounts to seventeen points. 


previous 


low notch in improvement in 


Two or three sales were 


made at 360. 


weeks aZo, 
That price will no doubt 
be paid again in the future. Of 
St. Louis 


were sold at 360 


near 


Union Trust, forty shares 
an unchanged figure. 
This stock pays 16 per cent. 

In the industrial department, investors 
and little 


interest in International Shoe preferred, 


speculators showed a more 


of which fifty shares were transferred 
at 110, a pretty good figure, the owners 
receiving not than 6 per cent. 
About 
at 105'4 


purchasable around 100. 


more 
a year ago, the stock was rated 
International Shoe common is 
There was no 
important trading in it in the past week. 
National Candy common has returned 


to 26, the previous top record. One 
small sale was made at 20.50. The total 
of transfers was again of large pro- 


portions. Of the second — preferred, 
which pays 7 per cent, fifty shares were 
disposed of at 92, a figure indicative of 
an advance of $17 over last year’s mini- 
sales were 


mum. A few weeks 


recorded at 94. Then shares of Hydrau- 


avo 


lic Press Brick preferred brought 20; 
fifteen common, 3; two hundred and 
forty Consolidated Coal, 20 to 20.62", 
and twenty-five Commercial Acid (late- 
lv listed), 170. 

Latest Quotations. 








Bid. Asked. 

Boatmen’s Bank 10214 10416 
German Savings Inst... 200 201 
Mechanics-Am. National 250 
Merechants-Laclede Nat 114 116 
State National Bank 201 
St. Louis Union Trust 30 
United Railways com ; 5 hl, 

do pfd. * 1614 1634 
Broadway 4'%s ; 97% 97% 
EK. St. L. & Sub. 5s S715 
kK. C. Home Tel. 5s ae 95 1, 

do 5s ($500) one 9514 951 

do 5s ($100).... 96 : 
[ct D, Tet be 9414 
St. L. Cotton Compress 40% 
Kly & Walker com.... 95 99 

do Ist pid. aoe 108 112 
International Shoe com 991% os 

do pfd. 110 
Hydraulic P. Brk. com.... 2% 
Central Coal & Coke com 57 
Granite-Bimetallic 71% 75 
Hamilton-Brown eee 136 sae 
National Candy com.... : 22 22% 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 1055 106 

e 
Literature On 


FREE terome Susecs FREE 


If interested write for Free 
Economic Literature, per- 
taining to Direct Legisla- 
tion, Public Ownership or 
Single Tax. Please state in 
which subject you are 
especially interested. 


F. H. MONROE, President 


Henry George Lecture Association 


538 So. Dearborn St., Chicago Ill. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


SHAREHOLDER, St. Louis.—National 
Biscuit common, quoted at 118, is— re 
garded as an investment stock. The 7 
per cent dividend has regularly been 


There's no 
1917. In 
the twelve months ended January 31, 
the company earned 9.72 on the $29,236, 


paid for five or six years, 


expectation of an increase in 


QOO common, after the 7 per cent on the 
$24,804,500 preferred. It is not probable 
that the price of the common will ad- 
vance to 145 in the next six months, but 
it may reach 132. The highest on record, 
1912, Biscuit 
companies, also, complain of rising costs 


established = in was 161. 


of labor and material. 


OBSERVER, Palestine, Tex.—It would 


he imprudent for you to liquidate 
Chino Copper at a serious loss. A fur- 
ther substantial recovery is quite likely. 
This 


year’s should be at least 67, in view of 


Last year’s top level was 74. 
the unprecedented prices quoted for spot 
copper—36 to 37 cents per pound—and 
such quotations as 33 to 34 for deliv- 
eries in the third quarter of the year. 
The Chino Co. can easily pay the pres- 
ent quarterly dividend of $1.50 and $1 
extra. In 1916, the amount earned on 
the 869,980 shares outstanding 
$14.76, against $7.67 for 1915, 
Investor, Leavenworth, Kan.—There’s 
talk as to the 
preferred Allis-Chalmers 
Co. It is predicted that the dividend 
rate will be 7 per cent from now, in ac- 


Was 


plenty of encouraging 


stock of the 


cordance with stipulations. Six per cent 
19106. 


higgest on record. 


was paid in Earnings are the 
The rate earned on 
the common last year, after the preferred 
payments, was 8.36 per cent. Ten per 
cent still remains unpaid on the pre- 
quoted at 81. Pur- 
chasers at this price will get a net rate 
of 8.64 per cent if the dividend rate is 


ferred, which is 


raised from 6 to 7 per cent this year. 
The investment merits of these certifi- 
cates will become fully revealed after 
the close of the war. 

E. L. W., Salt Lake City, Utah.— 
Federal Mining & Smelting preferred, 
lately put on a 7 per dividend 
still is speculative. 
Shrewd people are fighting shy of. it. 


cent 
hasis, essentially 
The quoted value of 44 denotes an in- 
come yield of 14% per cent. The prop- 
American 
Smelting or Guggenheim interests, and 
Northern Idaho. 
preferred 


erty is controlled by the 


located in There’s 
$12,000,000 
which 7 per cent is cumulative. 


outstanding, on 
Nearly 
10 per cent is yet in arrears. 

L. J. O.. Trenton, Mo.—Don’t sell 
your People’s Gas, of Chicago, at the 
The probability 
well 


prevailing price of 92. 
of a discounted. 
sy and by, the price will be above par 
Gas has 


dividend cut is 


again. People’s invariably 
proved a good purchase in periods of 
depression, 

Capirauist, Duluth, Minn—The de- 
cline in Great Northern preferred was 
the result of general market conditions 
and foreign liquidation. There is no 
question whatever as to the safety of 
the 7 per cent dividend. If you bought 
at 126 a year ago, you should increase 
your holdings at the ruling low figures. 
The stock will “come back;” no doubt 
about that. So, too, will all the other 
investment shares of this variety. Ex- 
tensive recoveries are not likely, how- 
ever, before the termination of the war. 
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The Works of Amy Lowell 





Amy Lowell’s New Poems 


MEN, WOMEN AND GHOSTS 


(Now Third Edition) 


“A book greatly and strenuously imagined 
Lowell is a great romantic.’—New York Times. 


“The series of rural dramas in 


verse, entitled “The Overgrown Pasture,’ are gems of their 


kind.’—Pall Mall Gazette, London. 


“The most original of all the young American writers of 


to-day.”—The New Age, London. 


$1.25 


—— AMY LOWELL’S OTHER BOOKS — 
SWORD BLADES AND POPPY SEED 


“Against the multitudinous array of daily 
verse our times produce, this volume utters 
and brilliancy 
remarkable.”—Josephine Preston Peabody, 


itself with a range 


The Boston Herald. 


A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED GLASS 
“Such verse as this is delightful, has a sort 
of personal flavor, a loyalty to the funda- 


mentals of life and nationality. The 
child poems are particularly graceful.”— 
Boston Transcript. $1.25 


SIX FRENCH POETS 


“Will live as long as interest in these poets 
Her book is a living and 


themselves lives. 


lasting piece of criticism . . 
Illustrated, $2.50 


ume.’’—N. Y. Sun. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 


irregular, unrhymed 


Miss 


wholly 


$1.25 


a masterly vol- 


New York 











THE MUSIC HOUSE 


K ie 
Vi 





‘| 
VICTROLAS 
$15 to $300 
Easy Payments 


1007 OLIVE STREET 


selhorst 


ctrola 


Buy your Victrola and Records 
at KIESELHORST’S. 
will secure advantages not 
obtainable elsewhere. 





You 
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The Problem Solved 
“Where to co 


““CICARDI’S”’ 
To-night.”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 





A. J. CICARDI 











oR EIT Leh 


eens 








| 











oe yl te 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
n receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added, when necessary. Address, 


Riepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


LPETICE ed 111 


G. Cholmeley- 
de. 


Pritosoriry by’ R. 


SCHOOL- DAY 
; York: John Lane Co.: 


ones. New 
cencisé 


expressiig § in 
building. 


Phumbnail -cssays } 
tl character 


rm. thoughts directed to 
~ ible f circulation in’ schools and colleges. 
fue De Wing by Sarojini Naidu. New 
Vo Folin Lane ‘Cov $0.25. 
Indian thought in English dress. Songs of 
e. death and destiny. 


\ererRNOON by Emile Verhacren. New York: 
lo ! lean Bs he S1.00 

\ Kngli translation of “ffLes  TWeures 
"\pres Midi.” being a volume of love songs. 
\ companion volume to “The Sunlit Hours, 

eminiscences of a man in the afternoon 

i of t glad days of youtl 

ri Gi | by Weble Toward. New 
York: John La Co.: $1.30. 

\ jovful novel of stage life founded on 

cts gath deat first hand, 

GertinG Tocetngr by lan Hay. New York: 
Dowbleday-Page and Tloughton-Mifflin com 
mutes; 9 

\ discussion and consideration by a Scotch 
officer in the Allied armies of the points. of 
ditference between America and thre Allies, 


uch as the English blockade, the opening of 


\merican 1 ills, ete, 


\vetion Bripe by Wynne Ferguson. New 


York: The author, 358 Broadway, 25c. 
iN s of bridge clearly and brictly explained, 
vit the laws) of ctio bridge as 
by tl New York Kuiekerbocker Whist 
( | Vest ockct pamphlet. 
ri Return to Metron by Fames N. 
Mitchell Kennerley: 


Rosenb ry New York: 


“Mutton” is the ordinary eNistence 


every-day 


two people who have settled down to mat 
l life: the wife tires of it and trics a dive 
in the shat of “mush.” a vou artist: 
tires even 4 quickly of that. \ play 
cleve 
Vie ¢ PORARY DRAMA OF TRELAND by 
Ernest A | l Boston: Litthe-DBrown & Co.; 
S1.2 
\ lysis rt movement in Ireland 
which has created for that people a national 
i al established the Lrish theatre. Zacl 


tf the pioneers ino this movement, ineluding 





Giacorge Moore, W kK. Yeats. Lady Gregory, 
\. E.. Lord Dunsany, Padraig Colum and J 

M. Synge, is given a detinite positiom and. the 

methods at aims of his work deseribed. 

t wither of “lreland’s Literary Renats 
nce.’ Bibliography and index, 

Pik Wetsu Prays by Jcannette Marks 
| 1 Litth-Brown ¢ $1.00 

“a Me \ Merry Cockoo’ in “Wels! 
[lon moor re awa cal = mwrize bw the 
\\ National Theatre for ihe best Wels 
i VS ikl is Deacon's Tat is t ds play 
Miss Marks is ofesse f English literature 

\It Hlolvols « ley 

Mat Pu Wanp Pa ¢ Colun 
Rostor Littlhe-Brown  ¢ Si.00, 

\ drama of Fate, laid in Persia. full of the 
coloring of the East. Amid tl plottings of 
kings, Mogu., the begear from the desert. by 

stroke of fortune is clevated to the sce 
end position in the kingdom, but is unable te 
avoid his ultimate destiny 

I | b Wil lo s rOsto 
] | ( $1.35 

\ \ eal story of tt ‘ pled boy 

felt neglected. Full page illustrations 

() a! Door Nercupors hb Belle Ix 
Mianiates Bostor Litth-Brown Co.: $1.35 

| moving tale of five young incorrigibles 
WOse parents permitted — the nelghbors to 
wring them up, by the author of **Amarilly of 
taes-Line Alley,” with fifty-five illustrations 
NN OnYV Sarge, 


_ bite Conve Mporary Draws o1 
Thomas HH. Dickinson. Boston: 
WO,s Si .05. 


ENcCLAND Dy 
Litthe-Brown 

\ consid 
IS66 to the 


ration of the English drama -from 
present time, with a description 
ofits various plrases--the adaptations*from the 


French and the German, the war over Ibsen 
and over Shaw, the privatels produced plays 
that evaded the censorship and the regular 
Preduetions that aroused criticism. 


N TAINS by Kadlwa val J. O'Brien. 


> Small, Maynard & Co 
: \ small book of verse }\ the editor of “The 
cst S t Stories of. 1916." 

‘ aT | SHORT Srortes OF W116 AnD THE 
YEAR OD OF THE AMERICAN. Strortr Srory 
( 4 1 ’ " , , ] 

: ites I Edward J. O’Brien. Loston: Smail 
lavnar tO; © - Bt-s0- 

| sccond oof Mr. O'Brien’s annua 
Volur the American short story in- the 
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OLD GLORY | 


Three Stories tense with the spirit 
of these patriotic days. ... 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER—THE COLORS —THE 
STRANGER WITHIN THE GATES 


By 


MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


In times of national stress, when war is in the balance, 
our instinct is to show our colors——-the emblem of f 
our right and our strength.... 


In the past it has saved lives and souls and warmed 
the alien heart; in the hour of crisis it has strength- 
ened men and turned them from treason. ... 


There are stories of these things in our literature, and 
among them there are three by Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews, grouped in the book “Old Glory.”. . . 


Perhaps it would help you to read this book now.... 


Your bookseller has it (50 cents net) or the publishers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





ie 








compilation of which seventy publications were 
considered. Tle gives brief critical analysis 
of the titty best stories and reprints twenty 
Phe volun contains a list of the books of 


short stories published last vear. 


Th Mippr Pasture by 
Small-Maynard Co.; 


Mathilde 


$1.25. 


Bilbro. 


The romances of a small town as observed 





and related by a charming little tomboy Com 
parcd by some critics to “haitthe Women.” 
Hlustrated 

lit SEN 1 Crists bv Grete Mie l-Iles 
Ne York Critic & Guide Co 

\ ert © of our sé me, 2 slate ) 
Eden and Cedar Paul, with an introduction 

Dr. William J. Robins 

Pi DuaLity of TH Irn by Sicne ( 
Papp. Ph. I} Published by thre autho at 
Kansas City, Me 

Mr. Vapp says the insane asylums, hospitals 


“Ins of 
emedy is to follow Cl 
and not by his 


led because of mpurity ; 
ristianity 


present 


and jails are | 

that the only 1 

as taught by Christ 
day; ministers, 


AND FAL by 


York: ID. Ap 


ist 


New 


Susan Leno I 
David Graham: Phillips. 


pleton 


o-volume novel in what is 


\ posthumous tw 


declared to be the very best example of Phil 
lips’. literary and constructive style, with two 
portraits of the author, 

Tu Wak OF DEMOCRACY New York 


Doubleday-Page: $2.00 


The official statement of tl 
| Viscount Grey 
Gilbert Murray. Arthur J. Balfour, Tl. HL. 
\squith, David [Lloyd George, and others, wit! 
a summing up by Viscount Bryce: 


expressed by 


ru Wit Peopre by Franecs Hodgson 
Buynett. New York: Harper & Bros.; 


\ story of spiritual signit 


round of Macterlinckian beauty and myster 


It has strong 


S1.~0 


cance with a bach 


spiritist connotations 





All 
and 


the 
Paper 


Cloth 
Bound 


late 


Roeder’s Book Store 


BOO ke Books can be found 
at ss: i: 33 3 703 Locust Street 





The Fashion Revue 
The Southern 


such importance that special style shows 


season has assumed 


are being arranged for it, that milady 


] 


of tashion may select her wardrobe to 


The smartest affair 


held in St 


the best advantag¢ 


of this kind to In Louis 
this season will be the Fashion Revue, 
the i 


Barr Co. St. 


Famous 
Louis, Harry 
York, Hotel Jefferson, 
10:45 


given under auspices ol 


and and 
Collins of New 


Friday evening, February 23, at 


o'clo. k. 


The display will include smart. styles 


for sport, afternoon and evening wear, 
authoritatively correct, for spring and 
summer. The ultra-fashionable woman 
readily recognizes. the importance of 
securing advanced styles, and avails her- 
self of the opportunity afforded her ly 
the revue of Famous and Barr 
Collins 


tvle showings have be 


fashion 


Co.. and Harry She has learned 


that their early 


come so authentic, that she need not 


wait to learn what may come later. 


Famous and Barr Co. are the recog- 


nized style leaders of St. Louis and are 
the sole local representatives of Harry 
Collins, 


roremost 


America’s 
Collins 


\merican 


re cogvnized as 
creatol Mi 


stud of the 


who is 


stv le has 


mac a close 


woman, and combines and commingles 


art in all of its phases in designing ap- 


parel to enhance her charms and to fit 
her individuality Mr. Collins pro 
nounces the St. Louis women as the 
hest-dressed women in — the United 
States 

Materials constantly grow more artis- 
tic and handsome, and a wide choice 


The 


season inspires many charming designs 


is afforded this season spring 


to the skilled style creator; in this Mr. 
Collins is a past maste1 
This is the third fashion revue given 


under the auspices of Famous and Barr 


o. at Hotel Jefferson; before the cards 
were out a day practically ever) table 
was reserved, so popular has the event 


become. #9 3e ofe P 
When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 
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Sunshin 1e \pecial 


” S = | St. Louis 
=< Fa je and Texas 








Se ene ae eee ae sd hea EN 








a YAGA ~ 
nl i os 
2 | ah an ine et: 


ie : yy ie FL ENT 9 ry RU ae “MISSOURI. | 
L_y/ WY}, v] eZ >. CESSES Co ae 

MUL we ”ARKANSAS se ne 

——=== TEXARKANAS, ‘~ wi 
——_ DALLAS wouk y gi 


FT. WORTH gg LONGVIEW 
W PALESTINE | 


\ FOC MEMPHIS Og! 
\ TEXAS AU yy 


USAN ANTONIO 
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y 5Something More Than a 
al String of Cars and a Loco- 

motive— 
A steel train plus a service equal to that found in the creat 
metropolitan hotels 


Luxurious up-to-the-minute Pullman sleeping car accommodations. The perfection of 
dining car service. Unceasing attention for the pleasure and comfort of patrons. 


Out of St. Louis at Sunset—Into Texas at Sunrise 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


ST. LOUIS CITY TICKET OFFICE 
318 NORTH BROADWAY 
J. M. GRIFFIN, G. A. P. D. 
Phones: Main 1000 Central 6001 
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